
Douglas’ Experimental “Mixmaster”: First views of the XB-42, powered by engines located in the 
tail, driving counter-rotating propellers. This experimental bomber , first in the 400-mph. class, is be- 
ing’ studied by company engineers for application of its unusual features to commercial versions of the 
previously announced Skybus feederliner. (See stories on page 12.) 
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When actuating turrets, trim tabs and a dozen other 
similar functions, motors must operate with precision in 
starting, rotating and in braking. 

Brakes now available on Westinghouse motors assure 
virtually instantaneous stopping by two brake plates which 
clamp on a friction disc of special composition the instant 
the line switch is opened. This brake mechanism is simple 
and rugged, with a positive action . . . does away with the 
need for disconnecting clutches. Further, the brake is so 
designed that end-thrust on the bearings is eliminated. 

For further information on motors incorporating these 
brakes and on other aircraft electrical products, aviation 
engineers are requested to write to Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Lima, Ohio. j-03230 


Westinghouse 
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AIRCRAFT SCHEDULES— There has been a great 
amount of pulling and hauling the past two weeks 
on Army-Navy peacetime aircraft schedules. Although 
some changes have been made in orders, vitally affect- 
ing several companies, the total amount of the peace- 
time program is reported but slightly changed from 
original estimates and the best available predictions at 
this time put the business of the industry around one 
billion dollars annually. 

APPROPRIATION REQUESTS— Requests for ap- 
propriations for the peacetime air forces are expected 
to go to Congress shortly and the amount will affect 
the industry materially. In revising their schedules — 
with the atomic bomb the most important factor — the 
services are attempting to choose from among the air- 
craft manufacturers those facilities which they regard 
as the best and most dependable suppliers. While not 
yet definite, Navy has in general settled on its old 
favorites, Grumman, Chance Vought, Curtiss and 
Martin. Army is said to be interested in keeping 
North American, Boeing, Lockheed and Republic as 
strong economic units. These companies and some 
others are scheduled to get enough of the annual pro- 
gram to keep plant and labor nucleus going. In addi- 
tion, bth branches will expend very considerable 
amounts for experiment and research. Bulk of the 
appropriations will go into this phase of the program, 
according to present plans. 


WALLACE AIDS CAA CLEAN-UP— Henry Wal- 
lace is taking a personal interest in Administrator 
T. P. Wright's continuing investigation of inefficiency 
and irregularities in CAA. Meanwhile, more shake- 
ups are slated in both Washington and regional of- 
fices as it is realized that the general reorganization 
order of last Spring, raising division heads to assistant 
administrators is not panning out. For the first time, 
it now appears that several old guard leaders may be 
removed, perhaps by the end of the year. The well- 
entrenched CAA office holders, by various methods 
have effectively prevented many of Administrator 
Wright's policies from going into effect. 


BASE DISCUSSION — It is understood that the 
State Department has advised the British that we are 
ready to discuss future use of a dozen or more air- 
bases, for which we traded them destroyers on a 99- 
year military rights basis, and that the British coun- 
tered with a desire to discuss the use of Kindly Field, 
Bermuda. Location of the field is significant in the air 
transport picture and it is reported that U. S. negotia- 


tors would prefer to discuss all fields at the same time. 
However, it appears that the agreement and terms 
reached on Kindly Field may determine the pattern 
for peacetime use of other bases and the announcement 
on this should be watched. There are some bases, of 
course, which are of no value commercially. Discus- 
sions on the whole deal will begin in the near future. 

1 tr ★ * 

REQUIREMENTS COMMITTEE— WPB contem- 
plates continuation of the Requirements Committee, 
which makes overall allocations of materials to the 
various claimant agencies, for at least a part of the re- 
conversion period. Inasmuch as the Aircraft Resources 
Control Office is being disbanded after Sept. 30, the 
AAF and the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics are asking 
representation on the committee so that the joint air- 
craft program will have a voice in the division of ma- 

GERMAN TECHNICAL INTELLIGENCE— The 
9th Air Force is reported well advanced with the job 
of packing and crating vast stores of technical intelli- 
gence material on the German Air Force for shipment 
to Wright Field. Members of the 9th's disarmament 
division have found middle-class homes a favorite 
hiding place for Luftwaffe equipment. Residents often 
claim the equipment was forced on them. 



Douglas C-74, showing one of the bug-eye canopy 
enclosures for pilot and co-pilot and the clean cowl- 
ings housing P&W Wasp Major powerplants. 
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News at Deadline 

CAA Probe Dismissal 

Edgar A. Goff, Jr., CAA aero- 
nautical inspector at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been dismissed effective 
Sept. 12, as a result of the recent 
investigation of CAA inspectors 
by Administrator T. P. Wright. A 
CAA spokesman said that Goff 
was given opportunity to file an 
answer to malfeasance charges, 
and that his answer was regarded 
as unsatisfactory. Goff has the 
right of appeal under the Veter- 
ans' Preference Act of 1944. 

EAl Accident Probe 

The Civil Aeronautics Board 
will hold a hearing in Miami, Fla., 
September 19, to seek the cause of 
the crash of an Eastern Air Lines 
passenger transport in which 22 
persons were killed ten days ago. 

Hughes Boat Certification 

Application may be made for 
commercial certification of the 
giant eight-engine flying boat, 
nearing completion at the Hughes 
Aircraft plant at Culver City, 
Calif., under sponsorship of the 
Defense Plant Corp. The original 
contract called for three such 
planes and specified that they 
should be commercially certificat- 
ed. When a new contract was 
drawn, for one plane and no com- 
mercial certification, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration dropped 
the static tests and detail inspec- 
tion it had been making. Presum- 
ably a lot of ground has been lost 
on this score. Whether it can be 
recovered is problematical. 

New, Faster Corsair 



► Reductions in Army-Navy aircraft schedules in the past three weeks are ex- 
pected to bring 1946 service production down to an estimated billion dollars. 
Earlier schedules compiled by the two services since the end of hostilities were 
higher than had been anticipated, amounting to 51,300,000,000. Most recent 
revisions involve reduction of 62% in units for B-29's the rest of this year and 
a cut of 67% in the first half of 1946; completion of P-47N production by 
Dec. 1, 1945; cut of 63% for the Lockheed P-80 in the first half of 1946; 
Northrop P-61 cut 50% in the last 4 months of 1945; and North American 
P-51 cut 34% the rest of this year. 

► How to punch a hole in the speed of sound brick wall and break through 
into super-sonic speeds is at the top of the list of projects the industry has as- 
signed to its research aerodynamicists. Extremely rapid acceleration from 650 
mph. to 800 mph. is an objective, to minimize duration of compressibility buf- 
feting and structural stresses at sonic speeds. Strongly favored is use of supple- 
mental rocket power. Some tests may be made with attaining maximum level 
flight speed at high altitude and then diving through sonic speed. 

► With few exceptions, U. S. plane companies are trimming to the bone their 
elaborate wartime public relations departments. One major manufacturer whose 
public relations budget reached a wartime peak of more than a million dol- 
lars a year plans to appropriate only 550,000 for the department, starting im- 
mediately. Among the exceptions is Lockheed, which is keeping nearly all 
of its public relations staff. 

► Consolidated Vultee probably will abandon development of its Model 39. 
In the transport field it will concentrate on its big 6-engined Model 37 and 
its recently announced 30-passenger Model 110, whose development is being 
pushed at top speed. Prototype may be flying by March. 

► Despite widespread skepticism on the possibilities of the resonance jet 
engine as a transport prime mover, Douglas, Lockheed and North American 
are surveying the subject carefully. Proposals have been made that numbers 
of moderate-sized resonance jets be installed to exhaust from the trailing edge 
of the wing, with firing speeds of the engines varied to attain a "blending” 
of exhaust roar and minimize noise drawbacks. Jet engineers believe that with 
planes flying at high speeds the noise may not be as great to ground ob- 
servers or passengers as some other experts believe. 

y Airline officials next month will witness Navy tests in California of the 
British airport fog dispersing system which was designated operation FIDO 
during the war. 

► Lockheed P-80 probably will remain grounded until the AAF has flown 
100-hr. tests on five guinea pigs based at Muroc dry lake. 


Disclosure of a new faster and 
more maneuverable Corsair fight- 
er for the Navy was made in con- 
nection with “E” award ceremo- 
nies at Goodyear Aircraft in Ak- 
ron. It is the F2G, successor to the 
FG1. 

S. D. Beck, basic project engi- 
neer on the Chance Vought design 
plane built by Goodyear, said that 
the plane had traveled 420 mph 
in a transcontinental speed test a 
few months ago and that its rate 
of climb was 7000 feet per minute, 
described by Beck as 50 percent 
faster than jet airplanes now in 
production. 


^ Navy has withdrawn its cancellation of 81 twin-engined Douglas JD utility 
transports, similar to the Army A-26C. 

► Now is the time for fixed base operators and others who plan to do so to 
start non-scheduled transport operations, in the opinion of those who are 
watching the CAB picture closely. Feeling is strong that the Board will give 
grandfather clauses to those who are operating as of some date to be set 
sometime between now and Jan. 1, making it difficult for others to enter the 
field afterward. This procedure was followed in the case of the scheduled 
airlines when the Civil Aeronautics Act became law. 

► The static test model of Howard Hughes' high-speed fighter, ordered by 
the AAF and designated as the F-ll photographic ship, has been shipped to 
Wright Field and the runway of Hughes Aircraft at Culver City is being 
lengthened from 6,000 to 9,000-ft. to accommodate the flying prototype. 

► Ryan has received Navy permission to demonstrate its hitherto secret Fireball 
jet fighter to the press Sept. 26. 
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Consider the small- 
ness required of some s 
of the most importont ~J 
■ precision parts! Timing & 

gears, bomb fuzes, hun- ( 
■% dreds of "big little" com- 

BK ponents of aircraft; compa- 

^ rable to the size of a tiny 

tack! Yet on their sturdiness and microscopic 
accuracy depend the success of the entire 
mechanism. 

On the perfection of such parts Tel-air has 4 
built a special and unexcelled reputation.^ 
y. “Tel-air means accuracy” is prover- 
(y^bialthruout precision manufacture. 


|Yv) TODAY IS NONE TOO SOON O'} 

P^) to familiarize yourself with the excep- O"' 
\ tionally complete facilities, and the years / 
of specialized engineering experience avail- 
able to you in Tel-air. And tooling of toughest 
steels and newest alloys is a fine art here. 

Where surpassing precision and longest dependability 
are essential objectives in your product — present or 
post-war — you can not afford to take chances. 
Make sure with Tel-air! 

Teleoptic Directional Signals for the highway. are 
made to the same standards of accuracy and 
dependability. 

WITHOUT ANY OBLIGATION ON YOUR 
PART — bring your problem to Tel-air 
engineers, for immediate attention. 

► And remember— PROMPT DELIVERY ( 

is a basic rule with Tel-air. 
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RFC Reverses Sales Policy; 

Plane Dealers Get Discounts 

Prices cut for BT’s, PT’s and Cessnas as agency ends long criti- 
cized ban on "to-the-trade” disposal; 15 to 20 percent cost re- 
duction set for initial purchase of three planes. 


In a reversal of a policy strongly 
criticized by practically all avia- 
tion quarters since its inception, 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion last week decided to sell sur- 
plus primary and basic trainers 
and Cessnas to aircraft dealers at 
discounts. At the same time it was 
announced prices will be cut ef- 
fective Sept. 17. 

Discounts of 20 percent on the 
purchase of three or more pri- 
mary or basic trainers, and of 15 
percent on the purchase of three 
or more Cessnas, will be taken off 
the new prices. Revised prices 
were being sent in to RFC head- 
quarters by sales centers last week 


Name Change 

Representatives of 11 avia- 
tion organizations comprising 
the Civil Aviation Joint Legis- 
lative Committee last week 
voted to change the group’s 
name to Civil Aviation Legisla- 
tive Council. Lowell H. Swen- 
son, manager of the National 
Aeronautic Association, was, 

The council approved resolu- 
tions recommending: that the 
GI Bill of Rights be amended 
to make it possible for veterans 
to draw the full $500 tuition 
allowance for “refresher” 
courses; that aircraft theft be 
included under Federal stat- 
utes punishing motor theft, as, 
proposed in S.374; passage of 
the bill for a single administra- 
tor of surplus property dis- 
posal; that CAB grant a hear- 
ing on the examiners’ report 
on non-scheduled aviation. 

► Policy Revision; — Changes in 
by-laws and policy were ap- 
proved to be submitted to 
member organizations before 
being made public. 


and the new scale replacing the 
former $875-$2,400 range was ex- 
pected to be released late in the 
week. 

► Dealer Designation — Discounts 
will be given only on an initial 
purchase of three planes all at one 
time. Such a purchase will estab- 
lish the buyer as a “dealer,” and 
the discount will be applicable to 
all future purchases by the in- 
dividual, whether of one or more 
planes. 

In announcing this complete 
change of its original ban on “to- 
the-trade” disposal, RFC stated 
“this change has been made in 
order to expedite the disposal of 
surplus aircraft of these types and 
to assist private aviation busi- 
nesses through the reconversion 
period. . . . 

“The plan takes into account 
the fact that the government can- 
not provide the distribution and 
sales organization which would be 
necessary to reach all prospective 
purchasers, without enormous ex- 
pense. This expense is not con- 
sidered to be justifiable in view 
of the fact that such an organiza- 
tion already exists among the 
many hundred aircraft dealers, air 
service operators, and others 
throughout the country who have 
the facilities and experience nec- 
essary to service and sell the 
planes,” the agency concluded. 

► Followed Talks — The revised 
policy, • says RFC, was “adopted 
following a number of conferences 
with members of the aviation in- 
dustry and others.” 

The original policy was adopted 
about March of this year after 
conferences with the National 
Aviation Trades Association and 
other representatives of the in- 
dustry, and it was pointed out in 
Aviation News at the time that 
RFC was ignoring the ready-made 
distribution' set-up of airport 



BOEING CHIEF; 

William M. Allen, new president of 
Boeing Aircraft, a lawyer who has 
been the company's contract ex- 
pert and trouble-shooter since its 
organization, and now heads the 
reconversion job. 


service operators, dealers and dis- 
tributors. The Non-Scheduled Fly- 
ing Advisory Committee con- 
demned the policy as “unfair in 
concept, uneconomical in opera- 
tion and objectionable in its fun- 
damental basis of engaging the 
government in a business directly 
competitive with established in- 

While under the revised policy, 
RFC will still sell on the price-tag 
basis to individuals, the hope seems 
to be that the dealers will absorb 
enough planes to make buying di- 
rect from the government unnec- 
essary. 

► Tardy Amends — For their part, 
dealers are gratified that at last 
RFC has recognized their existence, 
but express no great enthusiasm. 
Some feel it is making tardy 
amends. Others wonder if perhaps 
RFC feels it has skimmed the 
cream off the market. 

Since this past April, RFC has 
sold about 2,700 PT’s, 70 BT’s, and 
400 Cessnas. It has remaining ap- 
proximately 3,600 PT’s, 6,000 BT’s, 
and more than 2,000 Cessnas. 

With some predictions saying 
that as many as 5,000 new air- 
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planes will be on the market be- 
fore the end pf the year, there is 
more than a little feeling that RFC 
may know the market for surplus 
planes is practically ended. 

► ‘Interim’ Aid — However, Lt. Col. 
Frank J. Murphy, heading up 
RFC’s surplus aircraft division, 
doubted that new planes in volume 
would reach the market much be- 
fore next summer. Meanwhile, he 
stated, the new RFC disposal pol- 
icy would help dealers and air- 
craft service operators through the 
intervening time. 

Under the changes, any dealer 
can go to his nearest sales center — 
or if he does not know its location, 
write to RFC in Washington for 
that information — and pick out 
three or more planes he wants. He 
then gives his check for the total 
marked on the tags, less the dis- 
count. He is allowed a ferrying 
allowance of 27 cents a mile to 
fly the planes to his base. When 
he puts them in shape for CAA 
certification, he can sell them at 
the price he sets. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 


I. 2— Air Navigati 


— SAE Southern California Section. 
I. ?-5 — Institute of Aeronautical Scienci 
Light Aircraft Meeting. Detroit. 

't. 6-14— Detroit International Air Show. 


. 15— Interim Council, PICAO. at Monl 
. 16 — International Air Transport Ass 
. 25 — Institute of Aeronautical Scie 
. 31 -Ndv. 3— Tentative depending on 


► On hand at sales centers now 
are: 126 Consolidated BT-13’s, and 
2 Consolidated BT-15’s; 212 Boe- 
ing PT-17’s; 379 Fairchild PT-19’s; 
89 Ryan PT-22’s; 52 Fairchild PT- 
23’s, and 134 Cessnas. 

► In storage depots are: 5,586 BT- 
13’s; 906 BT-15’s; 162 Boeing PT- 
13's; 1,334 PT-17’s; 652 PT-19’s: 
82 PT-22’s; 921 PT-23’s, and 2,027 
Cessnas. 

Evans, Air Pioneer, Dies 
Edward S. Evans, 66, president 
of Evans Products Co., a pioneer 


in the air cargo field and founder 
of the first glider clubs in this 
country, died Sept. 6, in Lansing, 
Mich., after an illness of only one 
day. 

As a past president of Lockheed 
Aircraft Co., Evans was instru- 
mental in installing the first re- 
tractable landing-gear on aircraft. 
He also helped build the world’s 
only metal-clad dirigible, which 
was later sold to the Navy. Evans' 
interest in gliding began in 1927, 
at which time he formed several 
clubs in the Lansing area. 



DOUGLAS GLOBEMASTER: 

Only after running the nose wheels upon a low ramp, to depress the 
tail (below), were engineers able to gain clearance between the top of 
the rudder and top of hangar opening to get the giant C- 74 out of its 
assembly hangar for its recent test flight. In loading the Globemaster, 
a large electric hoist platform elevator provides the principal facility, 
as shown above handling a jeep. At the forward end of the fuselage a 
swing-out crane augments loading through a large side door. 
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Senate Airport Bill Passage 
Finds Controversy Continuing 

Amended McCarran bill places funds under state government 
control; House opposition believed assured; measure, as 
passed by upper chamber, trims program finance below even 
conservative estimates of total required. 


Passage of an amended version 
of the McCarran airport bill by 
the Senate last week- has not ended 
the controversy over the scope and 
procedure of a Federal-aid land- 
ing facilities program. 

In trimming from $100,000,000 
to $75,000,000 the amount to be 
spent annually for five years, the 
Senate brought the fund below 
previous conservative estimates of 
the total required to launch a 
nation-wide airport construction 
program. 

► Fund Formula — Also, in putting 
control of funds under state gov- 
ernments, rather than adopting 
the formula proposed in the orig- 
inal Commerce Committee bill for 
65 percent to states and 35 percent 
to cities, the Senate practically 
assured a heated wrangle in con- 
ferences between senators and 
representatives. 

The Lea bill now before the 
House requires that Federal money 
be matched by any other public 
agencies — which is considered as 
favoring the cities over the states. 
Rep. Clarence Lea (D-Calif.) and 
his Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee have to date 
been unyielding in insistence upon 
their type of allocation. 

Under the bill as passed by the 
Senate, Federal allocations — which 
must be matched by states — will 
be made to states on a basis of 
population and area. The state 
government is required to use 35 
percent in the development of 
commercial city airports, classes 
four and five, and 65 percent on 
smaller fields. 

► Finance Aid — A “saving” amend- 
ment, preventing a lag in airport 
development by states without 
funds to finance developments, 
was slipped through, however, by 
Sen. Pat McCarran (D-Nev.), 
sponsor of the bill. 

It provides that “where a state 
has not appropriated any state 
funds for airport purposes or where 
a state does not have legislation 
which permits its participation in 
the program through an adequate 
state airport agency, the Admin- 
istrator shall carry out projects 


under this act by direct arrange- 
ments with any qualified public 
agency within the state.” 
Numerous states whose legisla- 
tures will not meet until 1947, Mc- 
Carran declared, in arguing for his 
amendment, do not have aeronau- 
tical agencies authorized to deal 
with the federal government for 
airport development, and have 
made no allocation of matching 

► ‘Danger Sign’ — Opening the way, 
in the view of many observers, to 
“pork-barrel” projects is an 
amendment requiring the CAA 
Administrator to submit to Con- 
gress for approval all plans to 


Army-Navy aircraft procure- 
ment program policies are still in 
the formative stage, but the Army 
has revised its schedules some- 
what, resulting in cutbacks of 
several types of planes beyond 
those figures previously an- 
nounced. 

The Army schedules have not 
been made public, but it is under- 
stood that the output of Boeing 
B-29's has been reduced 62 per- 
cent for the rest of 1945 and at 
the rate of 67 percent for the first 
six months of 1946. 

► The producing company plans to 
close its West Coast plants until 
its production program can be 
rearranged to the new schedule 
which is somewhat under the 20 
a month which previous tapering 
off schedules had set (Aviation 
News, Aug. 27). 

► Schedules at Republic Aviation, 
under the revision, remain about 
the same for the P-47N— that is; 
out at Evansville and down to a 
few planes by the end of the year. 
The company has some new types 
in production, however. 

► The monthly unit rate of Lock- 
heed’s P-80 jet fighter will be cut 
about 63 percent the first six 
months of next year, output this 
year will be reduced, although 
the new schedules call for a size- 
able number per month. 

► Northrop’s P-61 will be cut about 
53 percent the last four months of 


construct class four and five air- 

Making possible still another 
point of dispute with the House, 
the Senate rejected an amendment 
which would rule out the use of 
Federal money in the purchase of 
land for airports. The Lea bill has 
such a prohibition. 

Durand Retires 

Dr. William F. Durand, inter- 
nationally-known authority on 
jet propulsion and one of the origi- 
nal members of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, 
has returned to retirement at the 
age of 86. 

President Truman, on accepting 
the resignation, expressed the na- 
tion’s appreciation of Dr. Durand’s 
contributions to the public interest. 
Dr. Durand was appointed to the 
NACA originally by President 
Wilson, and served as chairman 
during World War I. After retir- 
ing in 1933, he was recalled by 
President Roosevelt and reap- 
pointed to NACA in 1941. 


this year. Previous schedules 
called for 15 in September ta- 
pering off to about 10 a month 
through the middle of next year. 

► North American’s P-51 Mustang 
output will be cut about 34 per- 
cent over the rest of 1945. Pre- 
vious schedules called for the 
elimination of production at the 
Dallas plant and at Inglewood a 
schedule of 150 for September, 
then off to about 30 airplanes a 
month. 

► Bell Aircraft's contract for 
RP-63 armored airplanes has been 
reduced, necessitating the layoff 
of approximately 800 production 
employees. Present Bell Niagara 
Frontier employment totals about 
5,000. Plans for tooling up for 
helicopter production at Bell are 
reported underway. 

The percentages represent a 
“cut of a cut.” The original AAF 
schedule was prior to VE Day, the 
next followed VE Day and the 
current schedule represents the 
revision of the schedule at the 
time the atomic bomb burst. 

Experimental and research pro- 
grams apparently continue, but 
the overall program still depends 
upon the report being drafted at 
the direction of President Truman 
under supervision of the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, John W. 
Snyder, director of reconversion, 
and Harold Smith, director of the 
budget. 


Army Cuts Plane Schedule Again 
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Non-Schedule Rules Hearing 
Looms As Opposition Unites 

Last-minute rally of protests against CAB examiners’ proposal 
to provide economic regulations, including statement by CAA 
Administrator Wright, seen paving way for oral arguments 
soon. 


Emphatic protests against CAB 
examiners’ proposals to provide 
economic regulations for non- 
scheduled commercial flying in- 
termingled with a large number of 
demands for a public hearing on 
the proposals, last week. 

Since more than 40 requests for 
oral arguments, including a recom- 
mendation by Civil Aeronautics 
Administrator T. P. Wright, were 
received, it appeared likely that 
CAB would schedule such a hear- 
ing. 

► Deadline Deluge — Virtually all 
of the answers and hearing re- 
quests were received at the Sept. 
11 deadline, most of them by tele- 
gram, and some apparently pro- 
voked by an editorial in Aviation 
News, Sept. 10, which pointed out 
that only one response had come 
in, shortly before deadline, despite 
the importance of the matter to the 
industry. 

Administrator Wright's recom- 
mendation opposing the examiners’ 
report is expected to weigh 
heavily. He advocated continuation 
of the general exemption order No. 
292.1 by the board (exempting 
non-scheduled flying from econom- 
ic regulation) “until a better so- 
lution of the problem can be 
found.” 

His recommendation included a 
report from his CAA Non-sched- 
uled Flying Advisory Committee 
favoring continuation of exemp- 

► Data Lacking — The committee’s 
resolution, proposed by Beverly 
Howard, of Hawthorne Flying Ser- 
vice, Orangeburg, S. C., and sec- 
onded by Arthur Boreman, Des 
Moines, committee chairman, ex- 
pressed the committee’s belief 
“that charter operators should be 
permitted unrestricted operating 
privileges until complete data and 
information shall have been de- 
veloped, previous experience be- 
ing entirely inadequate for the 
basis of any economic regulation.” 

Only two of the replies received 
were in wholehearted support of 
the examiners recommendations 
and these, significantly, came from 
the Air Transport Association, and 
American Airlines, Inc. 


The public counsel for CAB 
commented that “the proposed 
classification of the examiners and 
the regulation resulting therefrom 
are both too restrictive on the one 
hand and too unlimited on the 

► Individual Response — A surpris- 
ingly large volume of replies from 
individual aircraft service opera- 
tors who expect to do some charter 
flying and would be affected ma- 
terially by the proposed restric- 
tions, was found. Most of these 
were simple requests for an oral 
hearing on the proposed regula- 
tions, but there were a consider- 
able group of specific comments 
ranging all the way from acid 
criticism to legalistic exceptions 
and objections. Among them: 

► T. E. Byron, Aeroways, Inc., 
Cleveland: Proposed Docket 1501 
and CAR release 58 for Part 42 
would penalize all fixed base op- 
erators and persons normally using 
this service, immeasurably. To ap- 
prove such regulations would sub- 
vert all civil aviation. 

► C. C. Moseley, Grand Central 
Airport Co., Glendale, Calif: Urge 
limitation of 10 trips per month 
be eliminated and matter assigned 
for oral argument. Airlines are all 
organized and have their argu- 
ments already prepared while the 
non-scheduled operators are scat- 
tered and disorganized. This does 
represent small business in avia- 
tion in this country. It would ap- 
pear to be the duty of CAB to pro- 
tect them to fullest extent against 
encroachment by large interests. 

► Huron Aviation Co., and Black 
River Flying Service, Port Huron, 
Mich.: Enactment of proposed 
regulations will seriously impair 
development and progress of avi- 
ation in small communities. Exist- 
ing regulations must be revised to 
permit fixed base operation of 
feederlines on scheduled basis. 
Otherwise, smaller communities 
will be without air carrier and air- 
mail service for years to come. 

► South Georgia Flying Service, 
Americus, Ga.; We feel proposed 
regulation is at least premature 
and would have harmful effect up- 
on aviation as whole and as dis- 


tinguished from scheduled air car- 
rier service. 

► J. F. Lanier, Memphis: Examin- 
ers recommendations if adopted 
will mean death knell of charter 


operations by small operators. 

► Parks Aircraft Sales and Ser- 
vice, East St. Louis, 111.: Strongly 
urge delay until more post-war op- 
erating experience is available. 

Other individual operators tiling 
comments included: Fayetteville 

(Ark.) Flying Service; English Flying 
Service, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Mid- 
south Airways, and Memphis Instru- 
ment School, both of Memphis; Brook- 
haven (Miss.) Flying Service. 

Adirondack Flying Service. Platts- 
burg, N. Y.; Texarkana (Ark.) Com- 
mercial Airport; McComb (Miss.) Air- 
ways; Dyersburg (Tenn.) Flying 
Service; Tupelo (Miss.) Flying Ser- 

o Avia- 

G. Tex 

Rankin, Tulare, Calif.; L. Mills, Lam- 
bert, Miss.; Batesville Aircraft Sales 
and Service, Marks, Miss. 

Airport Operators of Troy, N. Y.; 
Norman B. Doerr, Berkley, Calif.; 
Southeastern Air Service, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Pierce Auto Freight Lines, Portland, 
Ore.; United Air Service and El Dora- 
do Air Service, both of El Dorado, 
Ark. 

Bandy Flying Service, Union City, 
Tenn.; Marden Airways, Waterville, 
Me., and Harry R. Playford Interests, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Other organizations filing comments 

eluded: Personal Aircraft Council of 
Aircraft Industries Association; Feed- 
er Airlines.' Association; United Pilots 

Aeronautical Training Society; Air- 
craft Owners and Pilots Association, 
and the Civil Aviation Legislative 
Council (formerly Civil Aviation Joint 
Legislative Committee) representing 
in addition to ATA, ATS, ALA, and 
FAA which filed separate comments, 
the following groups: 

American Association of Airport 
Executives; Aviation Distributors & 
Manufacturers Association; Aviation 
Insurance Interests, National Aeronau- 
tics Association, National Association 
of State Aviation Officials, and Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association. 


WPB Readjustment 
Divisions To Close 

A further indication of produc- 
tion trends is the announcement by 
the War Production Board of abol- 
ishment of the Production Read- 
justment Committee and the four 
divisions under its authority, ef- 
fective Sept. 30. 

The committee was responsible 
for the development of policies in 
the field of cutbacks, contract run- 
outs and other matters requiring 
production readjustments. It has 
authority, also, over post VE Day 
readjustments, the review of rela- 
tive production urgencies affecting 
manpower and the use of specific 
productive facilities and manpow- 
er released by cutbacks. 

Also abolished, as of Sept. 30, 
are the Aircraft Division in the 
Equipment Bureau, the Manage- 
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ment Consultant Division and the 
Conservation and Salvage Divi- 
sion, all under the office of WPB’s 
operations vice-chairman. 

News Writer Wins 
TWA Contest Honor 

Merlin Mickel, Aviation News’ 
transport editor, was one of the 
winners in the eighth annual TWA 
aviation writing and photography 
competition, results of which were 
just announced. 

Transcontinental and Western 
Air will present prizes and awards 
at a dinner in New York next 
month, to the following: 

► Newspapers, open class: James 
J. Strebig, aviation editor of The 
Associated Press, first; Robert 
Mountsier, New York Sun, and 
Ralph Watts, the Detroit News. 

► Magazines: Wayne Parrish, for 
his weekly column in Liberty: 
John Paul Andrews, Air News, 
and Merlin Mickel, Aviation 
News. 

► Photography: A. Aubrey Bodine, 
Baltimore Sun, for his picture 
showing parachute troops in ac- 
tion over Alabama; William W. 


DC-8 Specifications 



Dyviniak, Buffalo Express Courier 
and Fred H. Powers, Democrat 
Chronicle, Rochester, N. Y. 

► Newspapers under 100,000 cir- 
culation: Albert I. Prince, Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Times; Nick Moser, 
Reading (Pa.) Eagle and Herbert 
A. Shaw, Jr., Dayton (O.) Daily 
News. 


A foreign trade promotion cam- 
paign is being studied by aircraft 
manufacturing executives to meet 
the export problems which have 
developed with the end of the war. 

At least three problems, outside 
of financing, are seen by industry 
leaders, looking to foreign mar- 
kets. Among these are real utili- 
zation of civil air attaches whose 
operations can be of great advan- 
tage to the industry if they are 
permitted a wide scope, the devel- 
opment of foreign airports and, 
finally, cleaning German aircraft 
and aircraft ideas out of South 
America. 

► Loan Aids — On the problem of 
financing, it is understood that the 
Export-Import Bank would like to 
help finance aircraft exports where 
the terms of the loan are not of 
interest to commercial banks. 
Their purpose is primarily to fi- 
nance foreign trade and their 
regulations are flexible enough to 
permit them to cover widely vary- 
ing conditions. 

They will not, however, compete 
with the commercial banks when 
terms are obtainable which are 
acceptable to the bank. They can 
finance either the export products 
or technical services. 

Normally, they will not finance 
local expenditures in other coun- 
tries, but they are permitted to 
loan to exporters in this country, 
to foreign governments or to pri- 
vate interests where the use of the 
money is appropriate to foreign 
trade development. 

► Terms Studied — Aircraft indus- 
try export executives are study- 
ing terms which include a de- 
scription of the product, name of 
the country and purchaser, the 
reason why the loan is required, 


Judges were L. Welch Pogue, 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board; Roy A. Roberts, managing 
editor, the Kansas City Star; Prof. 
H. H. Maynard, College of Com- 
merce and Administration, Ohio 
State University, and Brig. Gen. 
T. B. Wilson, chairman of the 
board of TWA. 


the amount and terms required 
and, of course, appropriate refer- 
ence. Financial statements cover- 
ing the exporter and purchaser 
usually will be called for. 

Of interest to the industry is the 
fact that the Export-Import Bank 
may make credits available to for- 
eign governments in which case 
sales may be made for cash with- 
out any liability to the exporter. 

One example cited at a recent 
meeting of the Export Committee 
of the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion was that Denmark recently 
borrowed $20,000,000 which is 
available for the purchase of air- 
craft, among other things. Other 
countries are negotiating similar 
loans. A loan of $1,000,000 was 
made to TACA specifically for the 
purchase of aircraft. This loan 
called for repayment in 36 months, 
installments including interest at 
four percent. The risk involved in 
the general financing of exports 
may be accepted up to 80 percent 
by the Export -Import Bank. 

► Needs Listing — Aircraft manu- 
facturers, through the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association, may be asked 
to provide an estimate of the for- 
eign trade financial needs of the 
industry for the next two or three 
years on a world-wide basis. 

It is understood that the pur- 
pose of the Export-Import Bank 
is to remove finance from the 
competitive situation. All Amer- 
ican firms, the industry has been 
advised, will be treated on an 
equal basis. Procedure is limited 
only by the bank policy, a funda- 
mental of which is that the bank 
must operate at a profit. At the 
some time, the bank expects to be 
able to meet all foreign competi- 
tion. 


Foreign Trade Plan Studied 
As Aircraft Exporting Shapes 

Aviation executives see development of airports abroad, full 
use of air attaches and purge of German ideas and equipment 
from South America as essential items; Export-Import Bank 
forms financing plans. 
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Douglas Unveils 
Its New DC-8 

New plane, successor to DC-3, 
propelled by twin counter-ro- 
tating stern props. 

After many months of specula- 
tion in industry circles and nu- 
merous changes in design, Douglas 
Aircraft last week brought forth 
its DC-8, the plane that originally 
was to be designated the Skybus 
but which has grown so in stature 
since its conception that this title 
is no longer appropriate and will 
be dropped. 

The DC-8 is a low-wing mono- 
plane, featuring twin counter-ro- 
tating propellers on the aft end. It 
is reported to be 50 percent faster 
and to carry twice as many pas- 
sengers as its forebear, the DC-3, 
with direct operating costs esti- 
mated at 6.95 mills per passenger 

The new plane is of radical de- 
sign, with motorless wings and a 
tail assembly placed at a level 
above the fuselage. Other features 
include a movable partition which 
permit conversion at short notice 
from all passenger to part cargo, 
thus allowing a 100 percent load 
factor at any time. 

The plane is powered by two 
Allison V-type liquid-cooled en- 
gines, mounted in the fuselage be- 
low the forward cargo compart- 
ment floor. They are connected 
with the two counter-rotating pro- 
pellers by drive shafts and a gear 
box. The low position of the en- 
gines permits maintenance from 
the ground without scaffolding. 



Successor to the DC-3: Above, flight view of the DC-8 discloses its un- 
usual lines. Sketches below indicate proposed seating arrangement and 
position of engine. 



Fastest U. S. Bomber Unveiled 


An experimental record-speed 
bomber built by Douglas, with 
exceptionally clean lines and un- 
conventional in that the two Al- 
lison 1710 engines are located 
side by side in the fuselage, driv- 
ing counter-rotating pusher pro- 
pellers in the tail, is now being 
studied by engineers for com- 
mercial application of its novel 
features. 

This airplane, the XB-42, some- 
times known as the “mixmaster” 
because of the unusual propeller 
arrangement, was reported in 
authoritative Army Air Forces 
circles to have a maximum speed 
of 410-mph. at 27,100-ft., first 
bomber in the 400-mile-per- 
hour-class. It was reported to 
have a gross weight of 35,702 
pounds, small for a bomber, with 


a laminar-flow wing. Location of 
the engines in the rear was de- 
signed to increase the wing's effi- 
ciency, with no turrets or engine 
nacelles to interrupt streamlining. 
► Commercial Hint — Prospects of 
utilizing this arrangement in com- 
mercial aircraft was indicated in 
Aviation News, June 10, 1944, 
when a Douglas drawing of a pro- 
posed post-war feederline trans- 
port, the Skybus, was pictured on 
the cover. This design had con- 
ventional power-plant arrange- 
ment, although mention was made 
at that time of an improved Sky- 
bus, which would utilize the same 
wings, fuselage and landing gear 
as the version pictured, but added 
that “the powerplants will be 
placed in new positions." 

Engineering specifications on 


the Skybus carried at that time 
described the proposed airplane 
as designed to carry 24 passen- 
gers, with a flight range of 600 
miles and a cruising speed of 
190-mph. It was to be powered 
by two 700-hp. engines. 

While the Skybus was designed 
for 24 passengers, the cargo de- 
partment was described as ex- 
pandable' through use of movable 
bulkheads, permitting flexible use 
by the feeder operator and for 
short haul operations of others. 
It was to operate with a takeoff 
gross weight of 17,300 pounds. 

While no military requirement 
arose for the XB-42, the plane in- 
corporated many features, in- 
cluding the unconventional pow- 
erplant arrangement, which are 
receiving close study for possible 
incorporation in commercial ver- 
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PRIVATE FLYING 

Urban Airpark Pattern Seen 
St. Louis NATA Test Result 

Sixty-day demonstration of landing facility in congested met- 
ropolitan area slated to begin Oct. 1; large-scale public un- 
veiling of new planes and ground equipment expected. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


A 60-day demonstration of air- 
park operation in a congested met- 
ropolitan area, beginning Oct. 1, 
in Forest Park, St. Louis, is likely 
to provide a number of the an- 
swers to questions which officials 
of the country’s largest munici- 
palities have been asking ever 
since the downtown airpark idea 
was first suggested. 

The project is sponsored by St. 
Louis members of the National 
Aviation Trades Association who 
have formed a non-profit corpora- 
tion to carry out the demonstra- 

► Flight Displays — An open invita- 
tion is being extended to manu- 
facturers of all “personal-owner" 
type airplanes to display and fly 
their planes at the airpark for the 
entire period or any part of the 
time. 

Manufacturers of hangars, 
windtees, radios, airport mainte- 
nance equipment, and other fa- 
cilities and service commodities 
needed by private flyers, likewise 
may display their products with- 
out rental charge, and as much 
ground space as is needed will be 
assigned to each installation. 


The manufacturer or distributor 
will be expected to set up his own 
exhibit and at the close of the 
demonstration, Nov. 30, remove it 
and pay whatever costs are in- 
volved in these two operations. 
The sponsoring committee will 
meet the cost of preparing the air- 
park for flight and afterward re- 
storing city athletic equipment 
which is being removed to clear 
the strip. 

► Central Location — The site is 
described as “within a mile of the 
oldest established residential area 
in St. Louis; near several fine 
apartment hotels; within easy 
walking distance of two urban 
business districts and, by taxicab, 
within 10 minutes of the city hall 
and the principal bank-hotel- 
shop-industry center.” 

A street-car which runs by the 
park was clocked at approximate- 
ly 40 minutes for its trip to the 
downtown business area by a 
group who couldn’t get a taxi after 
a visit to the park last December, 
to witness a one-day flight demon- 
stration which was part of the 
NATA convention at that time. 
The strip, as then operated, was 


only 1,500-ft. long, but removal 
of the athletic equipment will now 
make additional space available. 

The sponsoring group, headed 
by Maj. A. B. Lambert, well 
known St. Louis aeronautical en- 
thusiast, as chairman of the civic 
supervisory committee, and by 
Murray N. Whitehead as chairman 
of operations, emphasize that they 
are planning “No big celebrations, 
no stunts, no circus flying." 

► ‘Clinic’ Reports — The airpark 
will be a strictly routine operation, 
built up to the busiest schedule 
possible. Records will be kept for 
a guidebook on airpark operation 
which will be furnished without 
cost to other communities, aviation 
organizations or civic groups. 

Sub-committees have been as- 
signed to work on projects includ- 
ing: 

► Shuttle service, for airline pas- 
sengers between the airpark and 
Lambert Field, the big St. Louis 
municipal airport, 14 miles from 
the city, without charge; or similar 
shuttle service to outlying airports, 
to serve owners of planes which 
are too large to come into the air- 
park. 

► Daily commuter service between 
outlying communities and St. 
Louis. 

► Charter flights, for St. Louis 
businessmen, into the city’s trade 
area and, conversely, flights into 
the airpark, by business or pro- 
fessional visitors from the sur- 
rounding territory. (Cities within 
one-day's flight range of St. Louis 
will be asked to designate their 
most convenient fields for auxili- 
ary landing areas, during the air- 
park demonstration.) 

Mayor Aloys B. Kaufman has 
invited other cities to send ob- 
servers to St. Louis during the 



To Reopen St. Louis Strip: Plans to operate a tem- 
porary airpark in Forest Park , St. Louis, Mo., from 
Oct. 1 to Nov. 30, on an area which was part of the 
first St. Louis municipal airport in 1919 have been 
announced by the St. Louis NATA airpark commit- 


tee. The operation will be a demonstration of per- 
sonal plane operation in a congested metropolitan 
area with contact flight rules. Part of the area is 
shown above, photographed during the NATA flight 
demonstration at Forest Park last December. 
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Aerial Photo of St. Louis Airpark: The temporary St. Louis Airpark, in 
Forest Park, viewed from the air, shows relative position of the two- 
runway field to surrounding residential and business district. The field 
is being laid out by Gene Fryhoff of the Missouri State Department of 
Resources and Control. Just below the field is an express highway to 
the downtown area. 


demonstration to see the business 
area airpark in operation. It is 
hoped that the St. Louis experi- 
ment may lead to undertaking of 
similar airparks in municipalities 
such as Chicago. Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Dallas, Philadelphia. 

Invitations have also been ex- 
tended to CAA to make studies on 
new airport equipment in conjunc- 
tion with the demonstration. While 
some war-created devices will not 
yet be ready for civilian demon- 
strations, it is anticipated that 
many heretofore “military secret” 
facilities will be ready for demon- 
stration at the airpark. 

► Sponsor Shift — It is understood 
that the St. Louis project original- 
ly had been sponsored by the na- 
tional organization of NATA. Re- 
cently, at a meeting of the national 
board of directors at Kansas City, 
it was voted to change the spon- 
sorship, so the local St. Louis 
NATA airpark group, which had 
been active in arranging the de- 
tails, took over complete operation 
of the demonstration. 

Scheduled for a period during 
which many of the personal plane 
manufacturers expect to' get out 
then; first post-war production 
planesf'the St. Louis demonstra- 
tion, centrally located as it is, may 
prove to be the largest show of 
personal planes at one ' location, 
this year, as the St. Louis NATA 
convention was last year. 

Army Flying Suit Sales 

Civilian flyers who want new 
Army flying suits, which have 
been declared surplus, can now 
get them for $17 — established as 
a retail ceiling price. 

The ceiling applies to 70 percent 


wool, green gabardine suits with 
pockets on chest, hips, above and 
below knees and on the left arm 
below the elbow, with one long 
zipper from neck down, and a zip- 
per on each leg from knee to ankle. 
The OPA said sales will be han- 
dled by regional offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Canadians Protest 
Flying Age Limits 

New pilot medical regulations, 
reported under consideration by 
Canada’s Department of Trans- 
port, are already being attacked by 
flyers in the 40-50 age group who 
claim new restrictions would 
ground most of the pioneer “bush” 
flyers who opened many of the 
Dominion’s airlanes. 

Although no new regulations 
have actually been issued, many 
pilots are reported already plan- 
ning protest meetings. According 
to Stewart Graham, assistant di- 
rector of civil aviation for the 
Transport Department, new re- 
strictions might shape as “a mat- 
ter of eye accommodation and 
visual acuity . . . things that hap- 
pen to the average man’s eye- 
sight as he gets older.” 

► U. S. Reaction — In America, the 
initial response among civil avia- 
tion circles was one of opposition 
to any rules that might disqualify 
that particular age group; long 
looked upon by officials as one of 
the' most fertile fields for peace- 
time personal plane sales and ac- 
tivities. 

Source of the Canadian rule 
considerations is said to be recom- 
mendations of RCAF medical ex- 


aminers who hold the view that 
flying is essentially for younger 
men and women. 

Well known, however, is the 
fact that most of Canada’s best 
known pilots, outside of those on 
transcontinental and feeder ser- 
vices, are men who have pioneered 
flying in the northland, served in 
the air forces of the last war, and 
who volunteered for ferry com- 
mand duty in the opening days 
of the Second World War. 

Seven Small Fields 
Asked In Cleveland 

Private flying facilities would 

provide full air access to city for 

businessmen and others. 

Seven small, county-owned air- 
ports for personal planes, plus a 
lakefront downtown airport for 
medium-sized landplanes and sea- 
planes are included in the plan re- 
cently recommended for expansion 
of Cleveland, Ohio, airport facili- 

The plan, presented by the 
committee on airports, of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
headed by A. T. Colwell, vice- 
president of Thompson Aircraft 
Products Co., also calls for an east- 
side airport of 1,500 to 2,000 acres 
supplementing the present Cleve- 
land municipal airport on the west 
side, and expansion of the present 
field to 1,306 acres. 

► Lakefront Plan — The report as- 
serts it is possible to construct a 
medium- size airport on the lake- 
front along a 14 block span, with 
3,500-ft. runways. It is already 
planned by the city to fill in the 
lake at this point in order to pro- 
vide land for another roadway and 
other purposes. Since the bulk- 
heading or sheet piling and the 
fill for the new area will be used 
whether or not the lakefront field 
is built, these costs “are hardly 
chargeable against the airport.” 
It is estimated that otherwise, cost 
of building the airport, including 
one or two hangars, need not ex- 
ceed $1,000,000 over a period of 
years. 

“Such an airport is imperative, 
we believe, in order to give ready 
access to the business district of 
the city. After the war many cor- 
porations will undoubtedly pur- 
chase airplanes for the use of their 
officials in business.” 

The seven additional airports for 
private flyers, schools, etc., need 
not all be constructed immediately 
after the war, but it is recom- 
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mended that at least two, one on 
the east side and one on the west 
side, be constructed as soon as pos- 
sible. Eventually, it is recommend- 
ed that at least four of these fields 
have hard-surfaced runways, 
hangars, school buildings, etc., 
while the other three may be less 
elaborate installations with all- 
turf fields. The committee has 
recommended that the Cuyahoga 
County commissioners buy the 
land for appropriate sites, possibly 
obtaining some of it through tax 
delinquency, and that the fields be 
leased, when prepared, to private 
operators, with the county receiv- 
ing a percentage of the gross in- 
come as rental. 

Other recommendations of the 
committee would call for: 

► Obtaining federal aid for airport 
construction where possible. 

► Issue of mortgage revenue bonds 
“in so far as possible” to pay for 
the city and county share of the 
airport construction. 

► Charging “all users of the air- 
ports the cost of the service ren- 
dered plus a reasonable profit.” 

► Control of all flight operations 
within the county by one central 
authority, whether municipal or 
county. 

► Establishment of a central airline 
terminal in downtown Cleveland. 

► Air taxi service, by a private 
company, to Cleveland municipal 
airport as soon as proper equip- 
ment becomes available. 

► Street car service to Cleveland 
airport, if costs are justified. 

Wisconsin Flying 
Interest 'Complete’ 

Wisconsin aviation interest, 
typified by a growing community- 
owned private flying base at 
Oconto Falls, has now extended 
into almost every town and city 
in the state, according to air offi- 
cials there. 

A state- wide survey showed 
that without reported exception, 
every city council has considered 
construction of a community air- 
field. Although many will continue 
for years without landing facili- 
ties, it is asserted that all are at 
least striving to make sure such 
facilities are available “nearby.” 

► Quick Growth — Less than three 
months old, the field at Oconto 
Falls has been built partially 
through funds provided by the 
property owner and partly through 
volunteer labor done by interested 
citizens. Three runways from 
1,300-ft. to 2,000-ft. long, and 


300-ft. wide, a barn-type hangar, 
fueling facilities, and a combined 
office and club house for the city’s 
Aero Club, have already been 
provided on the field. 

An Aeronca tandem trainer and 
a Fairchild PT-19 are based at the 
field for flight instruction under 
the guidance of an AAF veteran. 

Among the unusual sources of 
aviation enthusiasm encountered 
at the field, is the state’s only fly- 
ing school superintendent, putting 
the field’s planes to use in making 
long trips to interview prospective 
teachers. 

Private Flight Cost 
High, Advises AAF 

Potential personal plane buyers 
in the AAF are told in the latest 
issue of Air Force, their official 
monthly journal, that in addition 
to the initial cost of their planes it 
will cost them approximately 15 
cents a mile to fly, or about $1,200 
to fly approximately 8,000 miles 
in a year. 

Staff Sgt. Douglas Ingells, 
author of the article “Sky Fliv- 
vers,” advises the Air Force of- 
ficers and GI’s that for every hour 
they fly they can count on spend- 
ing about $3 for gas, oil, overhaul, 
and miscellaneous costs and, in ad- 
dition, they will pay an annual 
$500 for storage, depreciation, and 
insurance. 

► Utility Limits — “Don’t expect too 
much of it,” the appraisal con- 
tinues. “Utility is limited, chiefly 


because of weather. When there 
are storms, you won’t fly any more 
than you’d take a canoe out in a 
rough sea. Fog will ground all 
planes not equipped with expen- 
sive blind flying instruments 
which will cost as much as the 
plane itself. If you want to fly 
cross-country, plan on spending at 
least a couple of nights a week 
studying up on new rules and 
regulations and navigation. So 
what you’re really getting, for the 
time being at least, is a flying ma- 
chine whose use is comparable to 
that of a motor boat, good for a 
short spin or a short cruise if the 
weather is good." 

After surveying the field the 
writer summarizes: 

► “The typical private plane will 
have a wingspan of about 35-ft. so 
it can land between parallel tele- 
phone poles along almost any 
highway. 

► “It will weigh about 1,300-lbs., 
will have a 65-75-hp. engine 
simply built so that you can make 
some minor repairs yourself the 
same as you do on an automobile. 
Accommodations will include room 
for pilot and one passenger with a 
baggage compartment carrying 
about 50-lbs. of baggage. Its fuel 
capacity will average about 16 to 
18 gallons — enough to take it 300 
to 400 miles non-stop. Top speed 
will be about 110-mph., ceiling 
about 16,000-ft. but there is no 
oxygen as standard equipment. It 
won’t have two-way radio, wing 
slots and flaps or even windshield 
wipers unless you pay extra.” 

Time-saving through production 



FIRST POST-WAR PRODUCTION AERONCA: 

Workmen at Aeronca Aircraft Corp.’s Middletown, Ohio plant are 
shown completing the first production plane to roll from the plant’s 
assembly line since the war ended, the tandem two-seat Aeronca Cham- 
pion, priced at $2,095. The Champion, with 65-hp. engine, will cruise at 
90-mph., land at 38-mph., has 270 miles range, and 500-ft. per minute 
rate of climb. 
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Stinson’s newest Voyager, the 150 model 


methods learned in war-time 
manufacturing of military equip- 
ment, is expected to make it pos- 
sible to turn out better and cheap- 
er planes, but first prices, the 
article concludes, will be about the 
same as the pre-war models since 
money saved in production has 
been used in high labor costs. 

Stinson Reveals 
New Voyager 150 

Deliveries will begin within 60 
days on a new, faster and more 
powerful Stinson four-place per- 
sonal airplane, according to James 
C. Welsch, private sales director 
for the Stinson division of Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corp. The 
plane, known as the Voyager 150, 
succeeds the Voyager 125 and- will 
sell for $5,000, said Welsch. 

He added that more than $7,- 
000,000 in customer orders for the 
Voyager 150 are banked against a 
scheduled production of 3,500 
planes in 1945 and 1946. 

► 150 Hp. Engine — The new 
Voyager 150, powered with a 
Franklin 150 horsepower engine, 
will cruise at 125 miles per hour 
over a 500-mile range. Its maxi- 
mum speed will be 133 miles per 
hour and its rate of climb 770 feet 
per minute. 

Service ceiling of the new high- 
wing craft will be 14,000 feet, its 
takeoff at sea level 550 feet and 
its landing roll 230 feet. The plane 
weighs 1,206 pounds empty and its 
useful load is 944 pounds. 

The Voyager 150 will be 
equipped with a new, all-metal tail 
design which increases maneuver- 
ability and adds beauty. Wing slots 
make the plane spin-resistant and 
improved brakes assure greater 
landing safety. 

To incorporate the latest engi- 
neering design into their first post- 


war personal plane, company offi- 
cials decided to manufacture the 
Voyager 150 rather than the Voy- 
ager 125, which was powered with 
a 125 horsepower engine. 

Among the major Voyager 150 
assemblies in production by the 
Stinson division at Nashville, 
Tenn., are the fuselage, the land- 
ing gear and motor mounts. 

Kansas City Outlet 
Purchased By Parks 

Sale of Missouri Aviation Corp. 
hangars on the Kansas City, Mo., 
municipal airport to Parks Air- 
craft Sales & Service, Inc., has 
been anounced. The Missouri or- 
ganization had occupied this loca- 
tion since its organization in 1929, 
but general offices of the company 
have been in downtown Kansas 
City since 1940. 

Hereafter MAC will specialize 
in aeronautical supply, exclusive- 
ly, and will discontinue its air- 
craft and engine repair work, 
formerly carried on at the airport. 
► Fills Need — The Parks organiza- 
tion has been negotiating for a 


Stinson Voyager 150 



permanent sales and service out- 
let at Kansas City for some time, 
while conducting temporary op- 
erations at the airport. 

P-38 Purchased 
As Personal Plane 

High speed and even higher 
cost, in all phases, feature first 
known individual acquisition of 
surplus fighter. 

By KARL HESS 
A greying, 53 year-old manu- 
facturing executive recently 
slipped into the cockpit of his 
newly-purchased personal plane, 
blasted away from Bush Field, 
Ga., and whistled along the air- 
way to Stout Field, Ind., at an 
average speed of 301-mph.! 

And all Arthur D. Knapp, pres- 
ident of Mechanical Products, Inc., 
of Jackson, Mich., was paying for 
the ride was about $50.00 an hour 
operating cost; he had just become 
the first known civilian buyer of a 
surplus P-38 Lightning, twin-en- 
gine AAF fighter. 

► ‘Business’ Use — Despite the ex- 
uberance with which the veteran 
of 22 years private flying described 
his new ship, he was quick to add 
that the Lightning’s main function 
wouldn’t be solely to eat holes in 
his personal piloting budget. The 
craft is scheduled for more busi- 
nesslike shifts of duty as flying 
laboratory for the testing of the 
company’s high pressure hydraulic 
systems and electrical equipment. 

Viewed as a strictly personal 
plane, apparently out of the ques- 
tion for even a wealthy manufac- 
turer, Knapp’s P-38 (version J) 
presents a graphic picture of what 
would face the average pilot with 
enough cash, and little enough 
judgment, to buy a surplus fighter 
for private use alone. 

According to a recent tabulation 
made by researchers of Boeing 
Aircraft in Canada, the initial cost 
of such a ship would probably run 
about $10,000. Knapp’s exact bid 
on the Lightning was not revealed. 

► Certification Cost — Piled on to 
that, immediately, would be ap- 
proximately $2,000 needed to put 
the plane into shape for CAA cer- 
tification. 

► Then the spending really begins. 

Assuming the plane, as is the 
average well-used lightplane, 
would be flown 200 hours per year 
the operating cost might total 
more than $10,000. Gas, at a 
“modest” 83 gallons, would cost 
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$26.60 an hour. On an hourly basis, 
then, oil would run two-gallons at 
$2.12; maintenance and periodic 
checks, about $5.00; insurance, 
$6.00; depreciation, $12.00; spare 
parts, $2.00, and personal property 
tax, 60 cents, plus hangar fees. 
And that for each hour flown, ac- 
cording to the Boeing estimate. 

Compared to those figures is the 
average $6.00 an hour overall 
operating and maintenance for an 
efficient 100-mph. lightplane that 
can carry two persons instead of a 
fighter’s one. Despite the quad- 
rupling of speed possible in a 
fighter, the figures are still out of 
the question for personal flying. 

► ‘Hard to Believe' — Another, 
“sidelight hazard” of buying a 
surplus fighter was humorously il- 
lustrated for Buyer Knapp who 
was arrested as soon as he stepped 
from the plane, in civilian clothes, 
at Stout Field. Even the guards 
had never reckoned on a civilian 
flying “his own” P-38 and were 
convinced of Knapp’s “legality” 
only after official proof of the 
strange ownership was presented. 

Florida Flight Base 
Combines Services 

Unusual facilities for the pri- 
vate flyer are offered at the Chap- 
man Field headquarters of Embry- 
Riddle Company, just outside 
Miami, Fla., with consolidation of 
several divisions of the organiza- 

George G. Wheeler, Jr., executive 
vice-president, in announcing the 
new setup, asserted it provided 
more complete facilities at one 
airport, than ever before had been 
available to the private flyer in 
south Florida. 

► Pilot Facilities — It is now pos- 
sible for a private flyer at Chap- 
man Field to: take any phase of 
flight instruction; buy a new plane, 
or a surplus plane through the 
Defense Plant Corp. sales center: 
hangar it, and have the engine, 
instruments and plane overhauled 
there as well as obtain any neces- 
sary parts or supplies. 

Maintenance and overhaul facil- 
ities are said to be the most com- 
plete in Florida, with separate 
aircraft, engine, and instrument 
overhaul departments and wood 
working, machine, propeller and 
paint shops. The stock of parts is 
also described as the most com- 
plete in the state, for such an 
operation. 

The government-approved flight, 
school offers instruction for pri- 


vate and commercial licenses and 
instructor and instrument ratings 
and includes Link trainers in its 
equipment. Seaplane flight train- 
ing will continue at the Embry- 
Riddle seaplane base on Mac- 
Arthur Causeway. Charter plane 
service to all parts of the United 
States, using twin-engine planes, 
rounds out the field’s facilities. 

► Personnel Grows — Staff at Chap- 
man Field has been augmented by 
additional personnel from Carl- 
strom Field, formerly an Army 
aviation cadet school operated by 
Embry-Riddle with an outstand- 
ing safety record. Other Carl- 
strom Field personnel will be used 
at the Embry-Riddle government- 
approved technical school. Execu- 
tive offices of the company will be 
in Coral Gables, Fla. 

CAA, Army Join 
To Aid Air Vets 

Skilled airplane and engine me- 
chanics offered "refresher” cour- 
ses for certification tests, while 
still in service. 

Easing the transition to civilian 
life for thousands of experienced 
Army Air Force airplane and en- 
gine mechanics who are being re- 
leased from military service is the 
objective of a CAA-Army refresh- 
er training course now being de- 
veloped at some 600 Army bases. 

It is hoped the course will make 
it possible for the skilled me- 
chanics to obtain their CAA cer- 
tificates as mechanics before they 


are discharged so they can im- 
mediately take over jobs waiting 
with airlines and aircraft service 
organizations. 

► CAR, Props — The course, of 60- 
to 90-day duration, will include 
both theory and practical work in 
AAF shops, with special emphasis 
on Civil Air Regulations, and on 
propellers. A sampling test at Boll- 
ing Field recently indicated that 
many mechanics had had no ex- 
perience in wooden propellers. 

Of 120 men who took the sam- 
pling tests, many passed several 
of the six sections but few passed 
the Civil Air Regulations section. 

The program has been devel- 
oped following a tour of CAA 
General Inspection representa- 
tives and Army representatives to 
Army bases, made in December, 
1944, to determine how the me- 
chanics would meet civilian re- 



Licensing Army Mechanics: CAA certificates for thousands of experi- 
enced Army Air Force airplane and engine mechanics, is the object of 
a new refresher course being offered at 600 Army bases, by military 
and CAA officials. Above: Master Sgt. George S. Marshall, Jr., Bolling 
Field, flight engineer, was first to obtain his CAA mechanic certificate. 
Below: Army mechanics at Bolling Field take CAA mechanics ex- 
amination. 
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quirements. Assigned to the proj- 
ect are Lt. Col. Leigh Baker, chief 
of AAF non-military education 
unit; W. D. Ford, chief of the 
Aviation Mechanic Unit, CAA 
General Inspection; Lt. Col. War- 
ner Corey, formerly of CAA, now 
stationed at Lauringberg-Maxton 
airbase, N. C., and Capt. H. B. 
Pickering, Middletown (Pa.) Air 
Technical Service Command. 

► Overseas Plan — It is hoped that 
the courses may be offered to per- 
sonnel in overseas bases, as well as 
to those in the 600 bases in this 
country. Only AAF airplane and 
engine mechanics and flight engi- 
neers with at least one year’s ex- 
perience are eligible for the train- 
ing, since the plan is to refresh 
skilled men, rather than train be- 
ginners. 

9 Flyers Grounded 
For CAR Violations 

Disregard of Civil Air Regula- 
tions resulted in the revocation of 
six airmen’s certificates and the 
suspension of three others, ac- 
cording to recent CAB reports. Low 
flying and illegal carrying of pas- 
sengers was the major misde- 

Summary of the violations and 
Board penalties follows: 


REVOCATIONS 



Briefing 


For Private Flyers and Non-Scheduled Aviation 


First step in reactivation of Howard Aircraft Corp., Chicago, whose 
“DGA” series of 4-5 place personal planes were among the best per- 
formers in the pre-war personal plane class, is the purchase of the busi- 
ness and principal assets of Electric Motor Corp., Racine, Wise., accord- 
ing to announcement from Ray T. Haas, president. Haas said manufac- 
turing operations at Howard have been at a standstill since early last 
year. The present management took control of the company in Feb- 
ruary. The Howard DGA planes were a high-wing monoplane type, 
modified from Bennie Howard’s “Mr. Mulligan” racing plane which 
turned out some remarkable performances in race meets in the middle 
30’s. 

WRITTEN REPAIR ESTIMATES— Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
ciation is renewing its warning to its members to require a written esti- 
mate for any repair work on planes, before the work is started. The 
association reports it is receiving a number of complaints from pilots 
that they are being charged three-to-four times the amount given to 
them as an oral estimate before work was started. Investigation of a 
number of these cases reveals “considerable padding,” with the operator 
unwilling or unable to produce an itemized account of work accom- 
plished. AOPA points out to operators that such practices and the 
excessive hourly plane rentals and hangar rentals charged by many 
operators currently, are creating “a tremendous surge of ill will.” Pilots 
who are paying the excessive rates now because they have no choice, 
have long memories. It is predicted that the gouging operators will 
find their business permanently injured as a result of this shortsighted 
practice. 

BUILD YOUR OWN — A private flyers’ airpark now under construc- 
tion at Albuquerque, N. Mex., will permit flyers to build and own their 
individual hangars, according to announcement by Lewis W. Graham 
and William G. Bell, who will operate the field as the Graham-Bell 
Aviation Service. Their organization, incorporated for $100,000 capital 
stock, plans a clubhouse, tennis courts, and swimming pool, with a 
hotel project also proposed. The Graham-Bell plan is one of privately- 
owned hangars which might bear consideration by many other planners 
of post-war airparks. It would be preferable, at least, if the airpark 
operator restricted the hangars to one style of architecture and mate- 
rials, for a more uniform aesthetic effect. But it is likely that plane 
owners who have made a sizeable investment in an airplane would not 
balk at an additional moderate sum for a hangar, especially when they 
understood it would free them from the steady drain of monthly hangar 
rentals. 

PINELLAS AIRPORT PLAN — A plan to establish five airparks in 
Pinellas County, Florida, in addition to Albert Whitted airport at St. 
Petersburg, for the private flyer, and the Pinellas airport for commer- 
cial airlines exclusively, is being advocated by Dr. James E. Mooney, 
county director of aviation. Under the plan, the Albert Whitted field 
would be used as a “civilian flying terminus” for the county while the 
five other smaller fields, would serve as secondary fields, and as home 
bases for private flyers residing in their areas. 

KANSAS CITY SCHOLARSHIPS 1 — Eleven Kansas City high school 
boys have just completed a flight scholarship program sponsored by the 
aviation department of the Chamber of Commerce which gave each of 
the boys eight hours flight time and ground instruction. The scholar- 
ships were awarded to the top-ranking students in aeronautics courses 
of the public high schools, and similar awards will be made to students 
in the 1945-46 school year as an incentive for greater interest in avia- 
tion among the high school students. 


— Alexander McSurely 
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.and it’ll be an all-metal SlLVAIRE for me when I buy my own! 


Flyers who are slapping Japs out of the clouds 
are not risking their lives in inferior aircraft 
. . . for nearly every Allied plane in the air 
today is all-metal. 

Experienced pilots know that all-metal construction assures 
greater built-in strength, added durability. All-metal planes 
possess longer service life . . . provide added safety. What's 
more, streamlined all-metal contours give precious extra 
miles per hour. 

Because all-metal construction offers so many advantages, 
look first to Luscombe, builder of the renowned SlLVAIRE, 
pioneer all-metal light plane. 

When conditions permit, Luscombe will offer you striking 
new silvaires — inexpensive to buy, economical and safe 
to operate, suited to business or pleasure. Send for a free 
copy of illustrated booklet describing the silvaire, mail 
coupon today. 


UNTIL OUR WAR JOB IS FINISHED, we'll continue to utilize our 
rust experience in all-metal fabrication of vita! parts and sub- 
assemblies for many famous United Nations' fighter planes. 
When peacetime production again is resumed, beautiful new 
silvaires will take to the skies . . . even finer planes than those 
that carried the name silvaire to fame before the war. 
IUSCOMBE AIRPLANE CORPORATION, TRENTON 7. N. J. • DALLAS, TEX. 



BY LUSCOMBE 


Luscombe Airplane Corporation. Dept. J-l, Dallas 1, Texas 
□ Please tell me more about the SII.VAIRE 
Z I m interested in a SILVAIRE dealership. 
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FOR 

RECONVERSION 


RUST PROOFING 



REMEMBER.. 


1. Upon termination of /var con- 
tracts, Government-owned produc- 
tion equipment must be rustproofed 
promptly, in accordance with official 
instructions. 


2. Ordnance Specification P.S. 
300-4 contains official instructions 
for the complete processing of such 
equipment. 


3. These instructions require that 
only rustproofing materials meeting 
Government specifications be used. 


4. Texaco rustproofing proaucts 
meet Oranance specifications for 
application on Government-owned 
equipment. 


W HETHER reconversion of your 
plant to peacetime production 
is sudden or gradual, one of your first 
chores will have to be the rustproofing 
and processing of Government-owned 
machinery, tools and other production 
equipment scheduled to go into stor- 
age. This must be done, with minimum 
delay, in accordance with Ordnance 


Instruction P.S. 300-4. 

A stock of suitable Texaco rust- 
proofing products on hand will greatly 
facilitate your compliance with this 
requirement, and speed your change- 
over to civilian production. 

Texaco rustproofing products meet 
Ordnance specifications, and are easily 
applied by brush, dip or spray. The 


protective coating they provide will 
assure preservation for years. 

Whatever your rustproofing require- 
ments, a Texaco representative can 
render helpful service. Get in touch 
with the nearest of more than 2300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 
States, or write to The T exas Company, 
135 East42ndStreet,NewYork 1 7,N. Y. 


TUNE IN THE 
TEXACO STAR THEATRE 
WITH JAMES MELTON 
EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT 
-CBS 



TEXACO 


- — 

Rustproofing Products 
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PERSONNEL 


Col. Henry Returns 
As Aide To PCA Head 

Lt. Col. James D. Henry (photo) 
has returned to his duties as assis- 
tant to the pres- 
ident of Penn- 
sylvania-Central 
Airlines. Early 
this year, Col- 
onel Henry at- 
tained the dis- 
tinction of being 
decorated twice 

ceiving the Le- 
gion of Merit 
and cluster to the Bronze Star 
Medal. The former he received for 
“meritorious conduct in the per- 
formance of outstanding service as 
Deputy Commander and Chief of 
Staff, First Air Depot Area, 9th Air 
Force Service Command.” Colonel 
Henry, who had been assistant to 
Lt. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, com- 
manding general of the First Allied 
Airborne Army, is now returned to 
inactive status. 

C & S Staff Promotions 
Awarded Eight Officials 

In a large-scale change of officials, 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines has 
announced eight promotions in vari- 
ous flight and traffic offices. They 

Raymond G. Blair, who joined the 
C Sc S traffic department after serv- 
ing as director of the materials 
branch for the Dodge Manufactur- 
ing Corp. of Mishawaka, Ind., be- 
comes district traffic manager at the 
line’s Chicago office. 

Philip W. Parker, Jr., former traf- 
fic representative for the line, has 


now been named city traffic man- 
ager at Shreveport, La., succeeding 
Forrest Campbell who left for a post 
with National Airlines. 

Robert D. Campbell, another for- 
mer traffic representative, is now su- 
pervisor of schedules and statistics 
at the general offices in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Gerald W. Davidson, first em- 
ployed as station agent at St. Louis 
and later as chief traffic dispatcher, 
has been appointed supervisor of 
reservations procedure at the Mem- 
phis general offices. 

Joseph A. Doussard, succeeding 
Davidson, becomes chief traffic dis- 
patcher after serving with the line 
since 1941 when he was hired as a 
ticket agent. 

L. D. Anderson, veteran C & S 
pilot and former chief pilot for both 
flight divisions, is now chief pilot of 
the Chicago-New Orleans route 
after creation of two separate flight 
divisions. 

Victor L. Hoganson, former flight 
captain for the line and, more re- 
cently, flight superintendent at 
Ford’s Willow Run plant, joins An- 
derson in the new flight division 
plan and will act as chief pilot for 
the Detroit-Houston route. 

George E. Koeller, St. Louis sta- 
tion manager, has been named to 
the post of assistant to the superin- 
tendent of stations. With the line 
since 1941, Koeller was formerly as- 
sociated with American Airlines at 
Lambert Field, St. Louis. 

E. W. Ruddick, chief of the require- 
ments branch in the aircraft divi- 
sion of the War Production Board 
until its recent dissolution, is join- 
ing the transportation department 
of Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., in Chicago. 




Chicago and Southern Promotions: Announcements of key personnel 
changes made last week by Chicago and Southern Air Lines included 
(left to right) Raymond G. Blair, named district traffic manager; 
Philip W. Parker, Jr., new city traffic manager for the line at Shreve- 
port, La.; Gerald W. Davidson, now supervisor of reservations at the 
company’s general offices, Memphis; Joseph A. f )o'ussard, appointed 
chief traffic dispatcher; Victor L. Hoganson, made divisional chief pilot 
of the Detroit-Houston route and George E. Koeller, promoted to assis- 
tant to the superintendent of stations. 


Elroy Scrivener (photo) becomes 
Pan American World Airways’ first 
Atlantic Division 
advertising man- 
ager and will 
handle all ad 
work for the 
division in Eu- 
rope, Africa, and 
India. Head- 
quarters, along 
with the new 
division, will be 
at La Guardia 
field, N. Y. Formerly in charge of 
merchandising, copy, and produc- 
tion at the Rochester (N. Y.) Times 
Union, Scrivener has been associated 
with advertising and printing enter- 
prises for 15 years. His addition to 
the line’s staff is called the begin- 
ning of an expanded program of 
overseas promotion. 

Stan Johnson (photo) has been pro- 
moted to the position of director of 
advertising and 
publicity for 
Continental Air 
Lines. Previous- 
ly, under the 
title of director 
of public rela- 
tions, he handled 
only the pub- 
licity activities 
of the airline. 

Johnson joined 
Continental Air Lines in September 
of 1944 from the sales promotion and 
advertising division of the Gates 
Rubber Co. of Denver. He is a vet- 
eran of World War II, having served 
in the Army Signal Corps. 

W. Sanger Green, formerly passen- 
ger and cargo manager, has been 
named general traffic manager of 
American Export Airlines. Under 
the reorganized traffic department, 
being set up to handle the expected 
increase in trans-Atlantic travel, 
William Muller has been appointed 
passenger traffic manager, and Ar- 
thur Cofod made cargo traffic man- 
ager of the airlines. 

W. Homer Kelly has been named 
public relations director for Beech 
Aircraft Corp., a position which in- 
cludes direction of the firm's adver- 
tising. Prior to joining Beech in the 
early days of the war, Kelly was 
associated with Western Lithograph 
Co. of Wichita, as vice-president, 
sales manager, and a director of the 
firm. 




W. R. Hall, former Royal Canadian 
Air Force Pilot, has been appointed 
manager of the western department 
of United States Aviation Under- 
writers, Inc., and will make his 
headquarters at the company’s Chi- 
cago office. Hall began his insurance 
career in 1933, subsequently joining 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. in Philadelphia. 
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W.C defos 2fe/ wetf 6uy 
/nose raiv /rm7er/a/ 


1 Bennett had a chance to buy 
"surplus” materials. And then 
discovered that this fortunate 
"buy” was going to practically drain 
his cash reserve. 


2 Luckily, a Lawrence man 
dropped in. And it was then 
that Bennett learned an inventory 
was not a frozen asset, but 
actually "hidden credit.” 


3 So Bennett held warehoused his 
raw materials through Lawrence 

System presented his warehouse 

receipts to his banker . . . and received 
an inventory loan that more than 
covered his current needs! 


H idden in your inventory may be 
all the credit you need for a loan! 
Whether it is grains or groceries, feeds or 
fertilizers, Lawrence Warehouse Company 
can help turn that inventory into work- 
ing capital. 

And the inventory remains right on your 
premises as raw material; during the pro- 


cess of aging or curing; or as finished prod- 
ucts. Lawrence simply acts as custodian. 

Your banker puts his "ok” on Lawrence 
field warehousing . . . for he knows the 30- 
year record of Lawrence Warehouse Com- 
pany in helping business men to obtain 
additional working capital. Send for new 
booklet giving full details. No obligation. 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 

Tield Warehousing .... .. 


Hawrence N 
■ System j 


AIR FORCES 

COMMENTARY 

Ryan Fireball Composite-Engine 
Uses Turbo-Jet, Reciprocation 

Twelve-hundred horsepower Wright Cyclone in nose supple- 
mented by Whittle type GE jet unit in tail to provide short, 
powerful, takeoff for carrier operation; small output continues 
for Navy. 


Details concerning the Ryan 
FR-1 Fireball, which has been in 
production for the Navy for sev- 
eral months and which will con- 
tinue on a limited basis, indicate 
an aircraft type of unusual inter- 
est. 

Now that the Pacific war is over 
it is expected that official stories 
and photographs will soon be 
forthcoming. The unique features 
of the Ryan fighter, however, have 
been widely known throughout the 
industry for a considerable period. 

► Carrier Problem — The turbo-jet 
unit at the present stage of devel- 
opment has the worst possible 
takeoff characteristics for use in 
carrier operations. The long take- 
off run and general inefficiency at 
low altitudes and moderate speeds 
practically bar the pure jet unit 
as a power-plant for carrier-based 
aircraft. For this reason the 
“composite-engine” scheme ap- 
peared to offer a solution. This de- 
scription is applicable to an air- 
craft having two power plants of 
different kinds. Thus the FR-1 has 
a 1.200-hp. Wright Cyclone R-1820 
nine-cylinder radial engine in the 
nose to drive a propeller, and a 
General Electric turbo-jet unit of 
the I-series (Whittle type) in the 
tail. 

The conventional engine-pro- 
peller combination alone is used 
for normal operations, and the 
turbo-jet power is added for the 
following requirements: 

► A short takeoff run, such as from 
a carrier; from the deck of an 
Essex class carrier, for example, 
this would be somewhat less than 
800-ft. A takeoff run with over- 
load. 

Under both of these conditions, 
JATO (jet or rocket assisted take- 
off) can also be used. For combat 
operations when a special boost 


for a high rate of climb or a high 
top speed is required. 

If, and when, the reciprocating 
engine fails, a valued safety fea- 
ture for single-engine fighters in 
over-water operations. 

► Single Fuel — It is well known 
that turbo-jet units can burn 
kerosene, fuel oil, etc., but it is 
also true that with minor altera- 
tions in certain components they 
may use high-octane gasoline. It 
is natural, therefore, that in the 
composite-engine airplane the 
same fuel would be used for both 
the conventional engine in the 
nose and the turbo jet in the il 
— High-octane gasoline. This is 
particularly true in the case of 
carrier fighters in the Pacific, 
where problems of supply are 
paramount. 

Heinkel-Hirth Jet Data 

The Heinkel-Hirth turbo-jet 
unit program began in 1936, and 
up to 1944 there were three ex- 
perimental units and six project- 
ed units. The first to be completed 
was the HE S/3 unit which was 
installed in the HE-178 reconnais- 
sance aircraft and test-flown in 
August 1939. The HE S/011 was 
the outcome of development work 
on the HE S/ll, begun in 1944. It 
is a more powerful unit than the 
BMW 003 or the Jumo 004, and 
was scheduled to go into quantity 
production in 1946. It was to be 
the power plant of advanced ver- 
sions of the HE- 162 lightweight 
jet fighter, and certain versions of 
the JU-287 jet-propelled heavy 
bomber. 

The Oil has an impeller at the 
intake, and a compressor consist- 
ing of a diagonal stage and three 
axial stages. It has an annular 
combustion chamber with turbu- 


lence fingers and 16 injection noz- 
zles. The turbine wheel is of the 
axial 2-stage type, with hollow 
blades. An adjustable jet nozzle is 
fitted, having two positions, fully 
in for idling, and fully out for all 
other conditions. Sea level static 
thrust is 2,860-lbs. Length, 3,510- 
mm.; diameter, 875-mm., and 
weight, 2,090-lbs. Fuel used is 
J-2 light diesel oil, and an emer- 
gency, K-l diesel oil. Detailed re- 
ports of the unit may be issued by 
the U. S. Navy in due course. 

Navigator 


Army Radio Station 
Flown Into Japan 

A complete, high-powered radio 
station able to furnish ground-to- 
plane communication, weather in- 
formation, approach control, and 
communication with Okinawa, was 
flown into Japan and was in use 
within 45 minutes of the landing, 
the Army has revealed. 

All necessary equipment, includ- 
ing jeeps on which were mounted 
control towers, was flown in 12 
C-47’s. Twelve more C-47’s car- 
ried 140 officers and men to oper- 
ate the installations. In command 
of the landing party was Col. G. A. 
Blake, commanding officer of the 
Pacific Wing of the Army Airways 
Communications System. 

► VJ Signal — The 24 planes were 
loaded in Manila and flew first to 
Okinawa. They waited until of- 
ficial news came of the surrender 
terms and then made the 1,000- 
mile hop to Atsugi airdrome, out- 
side Tokyo. The equipment was 
installed in the planes in 42 hours 
under the direction of Col. Reeder 
G. Nichols, commander of the 68th 
AACS Group. 

Sperry Radar Role 

Sperry Gyroscope Co.’s part in 
the development of radar in this 
country is now disclosed to have 
been based on initial research, at 
government behest during 1938, 
into ultra-high frequency radia- 
tion at larger levels of power that 
was possible at that time. 

Bombing through overcast was 
one of the first problems met by 
the company which then went on 
to production of many versions of 
radar interception and gun and 
searchlight tracking devices. Pres- 
ent output is centered on auto- 
matic search, interception, and 
tracking devices for ground and 
airborne firepower. 
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Government’s Research Policies 
To Shape In Senate Next Month 

Present trends point toward overall agency with no segrega- 
tion of military and naval programs; hearings, spurred by 
President’s message, slated to begin Oct. 2. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


Senate hearings slated to begin 
early next month are expected to 
give the aircraft industry some 
hint as to future government poli- 
cies on research, with present 
trends pointing toward an overall 
agency, and no segration of mili- 
tary and naval research as out- 
lined in some previous proposals. 

Following up recommendations 
in President Truman’s message, to 
Congress, hearings on research 
bills will start Oct. 2, before a 
joint subcommittee composed of 
members of the Senate committees 


Following are excerpts from 
President Truman’s recommen- 
dation for a governmentally 
sponsored research program as 
taken from his recent message to 
Congress: 

No nation can maintain a posi- 
tion of leadership in the world of 
today unless it develops to the 
full its scientific and technologi- 
cal resources. No government 
adequately meets its responsi- 
bilities unless it generously and 
intelligently supports and en- 
courages the work of science in 
university, industry, and in its 
own laboratories. 

During the war we have 
learned much about the methods 
of organizing science, and about 
the ways of encouraging and sup- 
porting its activities. 

In order to derive the full profit 
in the future from what we have 
learned, X urge upon the Con- 
gress the early adoption of legis- 
lation for the establishment of a 
single Federal research agency 
which would discharge the fol- 
lowing functions: 

1. Promote and support funda- 
mental research and development 
projects in all matters pertaining 
to the defense and scurity of the 
Nation. 

2. Promote and support re- 
search in the basic sciences and 


on military affairs and commerce. 
► Bills Pending — Before Military 
Affairs is the Kilgore-Pepper- 
Johnson bill for a National Science 
Foundation, and before the Com- 
merce Committee are the bills of 
Sen. Warren G. Maguson (D- 
Wash.) for a National Research 
Foundation (Aviation News, July 
30), and Sen. J. William Fulbright 
(D-Ark.) for a Bureau of Scien- 
tific Research in the Commerce 
Department. 

Such a joint subcommittee is an 
innovation in itself, but the fact 


in the social sciences. 

3. Promote and support re- 
search in medicine, public health, 
and allied fields. 

4. Provide financial assistance 
in the form of scholarships and 
grants for young men and women 
of proved scientific ability. 

5. Coordinate and control di- 
verse scientific activities now 
conducted by the several depart- 
ments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

6. Make fully, freely, and pub- 
licly available to commerce, in- 
dustry, agriculture, and academic 
institutions, the fruits of research 
financed by Federal funds. 

Scientific knowledge and scien- 
tific research are a complex and 
interrelated structure. Techno- 
logical advances in one field may 
have great significance for an- 
other apparently unrelated. Ac- 
cordingly, I urge upon the Con- 
gress the desirability of central- 
izing these functions in a single 
agency. 

Although science can be coor- 
dinated and encouraged, it can- 
not be dictated to or regimented. 
Science cannot progress unless 
founded on the free intelligence 
of the scientist. I stress the fact 
that the Federal research agency 
here proposed should in no way 
impair that fredom. 


Experimentals 

More than a score of experi- 
mental military aircraft are in 
various stages of construction 
in Southern California fac- 
tories, John C. Lee, president 
of Menasco Manufacturing Co., 
has informed the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce avia- 
tion committee, of which he is 
chairman. 

Lee was optimistic over the 
post-war prospects of the en- 
tire West Coast aircraft indus- 
try, and cited its possession of 
more than one billion dollars 
worth of military and civilian 
orders after VJ cancellations, 
t Future Factors — He cau- 
tioned, however, that Southern 
California’s future as a center 
of aircraft manufacturing will 
depend upon the resourceful- 
ness of plane designers and 
builders — sound governmental 
policies on surplus disposals — 
continued experimental devel- 
opment by private companies 
— community support. 


it is limited to members of the 
Military Affairs and Commerce 
committees is regarded as signifi- 
cant. Before the committee on 
Naval Affairs are two proposals 
for expenditures on national se- 
curity research alone. 

The President’s recommendations 
were framed after consultation 
with Sens. Kilgore and Magnuson 
and more nearly approximate the 
objectives of the Kilgore-Pepper- 
Johnson measure. This is regarded 
by Congressional observers as pull- 
ing the rug from under the advo- 
cates of a separate armed forces 
research program. 

► Shift Request — Military Affairs 
Committee is expected to ask that 
the bills of Sen. Harry F. Byrd 
(D-Va.), and a measure passed 
by the House, both now in Naval 
Affairs, be transferred to Military 
Affairs. There, they will be con- 
solidated with one of the other 
proposals. 

An additional possibility is seen 
in the unusual procedure adopted 
for hearing the research bills. This 
is that it presages the formation of 
a standing Senate committee on 
research. 

What loomed for a while as a 
dispute between Kilgore and Mag- 
nuson on the details of a Federal- 
sponsored research program is un- 
derstood to have been eliminated 
in discussions between the two. 
Magnuson’s proposal does not con- 
tain what to some is the entire 
purpose of Kilgore’s bill: the pro- 


The President’s Plan 
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' Even if I reported this, the CO wouldn’t believe it! 


So many new aviation ideas have been hatched during war- 
time that it is easy for the general public to slip into the belief 
that major aviation progress is possible only during wars. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. Most developments 
hailed as wartime discoveries were in practical use long before 
the beginning of hostilities. The needs of war served only to 
speed their production. Furthermore, the emphasis on military 
aviation has tended to sidetrack the development of commer- 
cial and private aircraft. This lag must be made up by strength- 
ening of research programs, rather tlian their abandonment. 

For example, engines must be developed to realize the full 
possibilities of future aviation fuels from both performance and 
economy standpoints. Aviation gasoline has already burst 


through its "ceiling" of 100 octane. New refining methods and 
the use of Ethyl fluid have provided new fuels so high in anti- 
knock quality that some means other than the "octane” scale 
will be required to express their ratings. 


Post-war research workers, unhampered by the specialized 
requirements of military planes and fuels, may well make the 
years after the war the truly great era of aviation progress. 



Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to improve 
the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasolines. 
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DOUGLAS ARCRAFT COMPANY 

names GRAND CENTtAL AIRPORT CO. as 
"Authorized Conversia and Overhaul Center 


GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT.... NOW GIVINMEW SERVICE TO THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 



J 


GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT 

GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES CO.) CALIFORNIA 

[OME OF FAMOUS CAL-AERO TECHNICAL IN3 
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AIRLINE CONVERSION 


Grand Central Airport Company is one of 
four hand-picked, prominent and long-estab- 
lished firms of top technical standing in 
America, selected by Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany to do airline conversion on Douglas 
Aircraft. Selected on the basis of “a long 
standing and enviable reputation in the air- 
craft industry,” Grand Central Airport Com- 
pany’s experience in overhaul and 
repair plus quality interior work is 
proving invaluable on the DC-3 con- 
version line. 


We have already completed our first recon- 
version job and more will be off the line 
shortly. We have also been doing, for some 
time, this same work for the U. S. Navy on 
Lockheed’s as well as Douglas aircraft. 
Operating an approved C.A.A. repair station 
since 1929, we are in the fortunate position 
of having an extremely large group of highly 
skilled personnel, many with more than 
10 years of experience with our com- 
pany. We have experience — THERE 
IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT. 


«A\NII» CCNT1AL AIRPORT CO). 


ESTABLISHED 1929 

AUTHORIZED AND APPROVED SALES AND SERVICE FOR AIRPLANES AND ENGINES 


Settee 7929 DOING BUSINESS ON MERIT ALONE . . W Policu 


PRECAUTION . . . PRECISION . . . SAFETY 



Automatic Trim Tab: The new Curtiss-Wright "V-Tab” control surface, 
indicated by Harvey Gray, test pilot, is being looked to as a great sim- 
plification measure in peacetime airline flight operations. According to 
reports of initial tests, the tab eliminates the necessity of continually 
shifting cargo and control surface adjustments as freight or passenger 
load is changed at various stops. The tab, fully automatic, is set at 
the initial loading and thereafter makes balance adjustments as the 
load and center of gravity changes. 


visions that any patents arising 
from Federally-financed research 
be made available without cost to 
all comers, on a non-exclusive 
basis. 

► Free Access — An indication that 
the bill as finally adopted by com- 
mittee will contain the references 
to patents is the President's 
recommendation that the fruits of 
research be made “fully and freely 
available.” 

While it seems that armed force 
research will not be a separate 
program, it is amply provided for 
under both the Magnuson and the 
Kilgore-Pepper- Johnson bills. Ad- 
ditionally, the Air Forces possibly 
will submit recommendations later 
to implement a half-formulated 
plan for taking into the AAF, di- 
rect from college, promising scien- 
tific workers. 

New Oil Line 

Assuring a higher margin of 
safety and anticipating any de- 
signed increases in pressure or 
temperature ranges for Army and 
Navy aircraft engine lubrication 
and cooling lines, the United 
States Rubber Co. has announced 
development of a new synthetic 
rubber hose built for high pres- 
sure and heat. 

According to the company, re- 
sistance to pressure in a one-inch 
diameter hose covered with "Us- 
tex” chemically treated cotton 
yarn and shaped of the new heat 
resistant synthetic rubber, is 
double that of usual hoses. In use 
as an oil line, the hose will with- 


stand up to 250 degrees F. and up 
to 300 degrees F. for installation in 
cooling systems. 

Automatic Trimmer 
Handles 'CG’ Shifts 

A new trim tab device for trans- 
port airplanes has been developed 
by Curtiss-Wright to permit maxi- 
mum loading of aircraft without 
consideration of weight distribu- 

The new device is now being 
used on the C-46 Commando and, 
while it adds 10 pounds to the total 
weight, has resulted in an im- 
proved stability and a wide center 
of gravity range. 

► CW-20 Delivery — The company 
reports that delivery of the CW-20 
commercial Commando will begin 
soon after the first of the year. 

Curtiss-Wright engineers report 
that maximum utilization of cargo 
and passenger space is the greatest 
boon of the new Curtiss V-Tab, 
which does not affect the airplane's 
speed and which operates automa- 
tically. 

The company claims that use of 
the tab makes center of gravity a 
minor problem, that pilots do not 
have to trim ship while passengers 
walk back and forth in the cabin 
and that airline maintenance men 
will have to be concerned only 
with the total load of passengers 
and cargo, rather than figuring 
distribution of weight. In addition, 
the company asserts, it is not nec- 
essary to shift cargo from one com- 
partment to another. Once the 


aircraft is loaded, the V-Tab takes 
care of the plane's balance in 
flight. 

Inventory Retention 
Eased ^By Services 

To encourage war contractors to 
retain for their own use inven- 
tories remaining upon cancellation, 
the War and Navy Departments 
have announced changes in the 
joint termination regulation. The 
revisions are also designed to 
tighten up the sales of termination 
inventories. 

The floor under the price the 
contractor must pay to retain the 
inventories has been removed. 
Formerly, he had to pay the “best 
price obtainable,” but not less than 
75 percent of cost. The latter re- 
striction has now been removed. 
The contractor must warrant, 
however, that he intends to use the 
material in his plant and will not 
resell it. Price remains subject to 
government approval. 

► Scrap Control — To control the 
sale of scrap, salvage and other 
unserviceable items in the termi- 
nation inventory, the regulation 
provides that such sales must be 
on competitive bidding, with the 
government approving the price. 

If a contractor desires to sell 
serviceable property, he must ad- 
vertise it in a local newspaper for 
seven days in advance. Price can- 
not be lower than 50 percent of 
cost, and the government must 
again approve. 

Those three requirements per- 
tain to termination claims of more 
than $10,000. Provisions for the 
disposal of small lots of termina- 
tion inventory have been simpli- 
fied, but the amount a contractor 
may dispose of without govern- 
ment approval being lowered from 
$2,500 to $300. 

Fire-Resisting Hose 

A special aircraft fuel hose 
capable of withstanding intense 
heat for at least 30 minutes has 
been developed by the Air Tech- 
nical Service Command as a re- 
sult of experiments on fire hazards 
in aircraft. Ordinary hoses are 
resistant to great heat for only 
about three minutes. 

ATSC’s goal in the tests is to 
perfect equipment forward of the 
fire wall, and in engine nacelles, 
that will resist long enough for 
the fire to be extinguished before 
it can spread and cause an explo- 
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beater, the Kellett XR-8 presents a new and novel design in heli- 
copters. A purely experimental model built for the Army Air Forces, 
the XR-8 has the advantages of greater power efficiency, reduction of 
vibration, reduced drag, and reduced power transmission requirements. 

Reports from test pilots indicate that it is highly maneuverable, 
and since the rotors revolve in opposite directions, there is no need 
for a tail rotor to counteract torque. While no performance figures 
have been released, the ship is powered by a Franklin air-cooled 
245 h.p. engine using CECO fuel pumps. 

Chandler-Evans is proud to have a small part in this new step in 
helicopter development. And as Chandler-Evans has always kept 
abreast of the newest and latest in America’s other great war plan 
so will it continue to serve the aviation industry when once agair 
turns to peacetime production. 


CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION 


ETORS 


CARBUR 


PROTEK 


PLUGS 


SOUTH MERIDEN 
CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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Bell Output Plans 
Center On ’Copters 

Concentration on production of 
commercial helicopters has been 
revealed as Bell Aircraft Corp.’s 
main objective in the peacetime 
aircraft industry. 

With discontinuance of B-29 
production at Marietta, Ga., and 
a reduction in RP-63 output at 
Buffalo, the company has begun 
negotiations to acquire the gov- 
ernment-owned Niagara Falls 
plant for its helicopter work. 

► Four Models — “Our. company is 
going into helicopter production 
on a big scale,” President Law- 
rence D. Bell says. “We have de- 
veloped four different models in 
the past few years. The helicopter 
will have great value to the mili- 
tary and also will be of utility to 
the ordinary man. 

“In from seven to 15 years, 
there will be a helicopter industry 


greater than the peacetime air- 
craft business.” 

Bell does not expect the heli- 
copter to compete with the auto- 
mobile or the airplane. 

“It is a short-range utility ma- 
chine,” he explains, "operating at 
ranges unprofitable for the plane 
and too long for the auto. I be- 
lieve the helicopter represents a 
brand new method of transporta- 
tion, operating from door to door, 
you might say, both in heavily 
built-up and less populated 
areas.” 

Goodyear War Output 
Rose Above Half-Billion 

Goodyear Aircraft, in a review 
of wartime production, reports an 
output of nearly $790,000,000 
worth of airships, airframes and 
component parts. 

Officials said that in the period 
from October, 1940, to VJ Day, its 
workers, reaching a peak of 33,000, 


Five Air Firms List Sales Data 


Five aircraft manufacturing 
companies were included in the 
83 corporations reporting their 
total sales, the relationship of war 
contracts to such sales, and the 
amount of unfilled war contracts 
on their books at the end of vari- 
ous fiscal periods, to the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

Total sales for all 83 companies 
for the various periods covered 
amounted to $7,405,306,000, of 
which $5,716,558,000, or 77 per- 
cent, was war business. War con- 
tracts unfilled at the end of the 
periods aggregated $19,799,303,- 
000. 

► C-W — The figures include data 
for Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
which are also included in the 
consolidated statement reported 
by Curtiss-Wright Corp., to its 

Reporting for the period from 
April 1, 1945, to June 30, 1945, 
Curtiss-Wright showed total sales 
of $368,100,000, of which $364,- 

560.000 represented war contracts. 
At the beginning of the period 
the company had a total of $2,- 

074.960.000 of war contracts on 
its books, of which $1,689,503,000 
were unfilled at the end of the 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., re- 
porting for the period from Dec. 
1, 1944, to May 31, 1945, showed 
total sales of $439,845,000, of 
which $436,727,000 represented 
war orders. At the beginning of 
the period the company had on 
its books war orders aggregating 
$1,501,629,000, of which $923,511,- 


000 were unfilled on May 31. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., in 
its report for the period from 
April 1, 1945, to June 30, 1945, 
showed total sales of $157,480,- 
000, of which $154,324,000 repre- 
sented war contracts. At the be- 
ginning of the period the 
company had on its books $1,- 

228.332.000 of war orders, of 
which $1,166,561,000 remained 
unfilled on June 30. 

Boeing Airplane Co., in the pe- 
riod from April 1, 1945, to June 
30, 1945, had total sales of $166,- 
925,000, of which $166,918,000 
represented war contracts. At 
the beginning of the period the 
company had $1,130,019,000 of 
war contracts, of which $1,198,- 

476.000 remained unfilled on June 

30. 

Ryan Aeronautical Co., in the 
period from Nov. 1, 1944, to July 

31, 1945, reported total sales of 
$43,067,000, all of which were 
pursuant to war contracts. At 
the beginning of the period the 
company had an estimated $73,- 
000,000 of war orders, and had 
on its books on July 31, an esti- 
mated $78,000,000 of such busi- 

Piper Aircraft Corp., reporting 
for the period from Oct. 1, 1944, 
to June 30, 1945, showed total 
sales of $5,350,000, of vhich $4,- 

994.000 represented war orders. 
The company had an estimated 
$8,590,000 of such orders on its 
books at the beginning of the pe- 
riod, and $7,245,000 of unfilled or- 
ders on June 30, 1945. 


turned out more than 4,000 com- 
plete FG1 Corsair fighter planes; 
well over 150 complete K and M 
type airships and thousands of sec- 
tions and parts for more than 20 
types of airplanes. Plane sets in- 
cluded 15,722 elevators: 12,662 
fins; 12,799 rudders; 15,500 sta- 
bilizers; 9,611 ailerons; 14,532 out- 
board flaps; 15,055 inboard flaps, 
and 5,650 wings. In addition, 658 
fuselages and thousands of spare 
parts also were completed. 

► Other Planes — Contracts other 
than for the Corsair and airships, 
included those of the Boeing B-29; 
Northrop P-61; Lockheed’s P-38 
and PV Ventura; Grumman’s TBF 
Avenger and F6F Hellcat; Martin 
B-26 Marauder and PBM Mariner; 
Consolidated B-24 and PB2Y 
Coronado and the Curtiss P-40. 
The company started with only 40 
employees when it took its first 
war contract, in December, 1939. 

'Practical’ Research 
Urged In England 

British plane manufacturers, 
turning from fighters to civil air- 
craft, urge the continuance of 
practical research in aeronautics. 

Arthur Gouge, president of the 
Society of British Aircraft Con- 
structors, Ltd., emphasized this 
when, after describing the part 
done by past research in the Bat- 
tle of Britain, he said that “an- 
other and continuing great effort 
in practical research” will be 
needed, “not only to produce still 
better combat aircraft but also 
better transport aircraft and bet- 
ter private planes.” 

► Research Center — He predicted 
help from a British government 
plan for an aeronautical research 
center and provision of new and 
better research equipment to in- 
dividual companies. 

Maj. H. R. Kilner, deputy-pres- 
ident of the SBAC, another speak- 
er at the opening of a London ex- 
hibition of paintings of British 
aircraft, asserted that the British 
plane building industry is con- 
vinced that it can produce aircraft 
“as reliable, and with a perform- 
ance as high, as anything which 
can be produced by our competi- 

The manufacturers, he asserted, 
are taking advantage of rapid de- 
velopment in aeronautical science 
in civil air transports the British 
are building. “It may prove that 
‘marking time’ may not be alto- 
gether to our disadvantage,” he 
concluded. 
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Aeroprops for Extra Service Smiles 


This General Motors Propeller Is Engineered 
for Easy Maintenance 


This war has proved that easy 
maintenance is a “must” in any 
aircraft part. That's one of many 
reasons why the Aeroprop is in 
such demand today, and why it 
will serve you so well tomorrow. 

The Aeroprop is remarkably 
clean and simple in design. It can 
be inspected and serviced in record 
time. A single blade, or the com- 
plete propeller, can be removed 


and replaced in a matter of min- 
utes. In war, that means fewer 
hours wasted on the ground. In 
peace, Aeroprop simplicity will 
help to shorten maintenance time 
and contribute to the economy, 
efficiency, and reliability of com- 
mercial flying. 

This General Motors Propeller 
is one of many war-proved de- 
velopments that will serve the fly- 


ing public when the achievements 
of America’s aircraft and accessory 
industries are converted to planes 
of peace. 



Aeroprop Advantages — Lightness for pay- 
load . . . Strength lor safety . . . Simplicity 
for easy service . . . Faster Automatic Pitch 
Change for flight efficiency . . . Full Feath- 
ering for engine protection . . . Engineered 
for reliability. 


eroprop 

LIGHT • STRONG . RELIABLE 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION • DAYTON, OHIO 




the Birdmeri* Perch 


By Majon. At WlUiatni., ALIAS, "TATTERED wing tips," 
Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


GUESS WHAT THEY DID NOW! 

A bunch of engineers in charge of get- 
ting-rid-of-every-damed-unnecessary- 
ounce on a certain plane were sitting 
around brooding, one day. 

Of course, anybody but an engineer 
could see that it was downright impos- 
sible to remove a solitary remaining 
gadget or to make a single fitting or 
part any lighter than it was. But no one 
dared to tell the engineers because it 
might have ruined a whole day’s 
brooding. 

So they ss 

again. 

Pilot— 183 lbs. (he’d flatly refused tc 
reduce) . . . radio equipment— so man} 
lbs. . . . landing gear— so many lbs. . . 
tires— so many lbs., plus 180 lbs. of aii 
to inflate them . . . 

“—hey, maybe we ought to fill 'em 
with helium instead of air, tee hee.” 


with long face 
it tables agait 


II 'ell they did it! And knocked 154 
lbs. off the gross weight! 

How about that? 

INSTRUMENT COURSE, Cont. 

As we were saying last month, those oil 
instruments of yours are critical gadgets. 

We can tell you all about what we do to 
Gulfpride Oil. We can tell you how we 
begin with the very finest crudes, and 
subject them to the most efficient refining 
methods we know of. We can tell you 
that after they've been refined we give 
them an extra refining treatment called 
the "Alchlor Process.” 

And we can tell you that last step gets 
more extra carbon makers and sludge 
formers out of Gulfpride than you could 
shake a piston at. 

Buc while we can tell you what we do 
to Gulfpride, we can't tel 1 you what your 
engine does to it! That's up to your oil 
instruments. 

Your oil pressure gage, for instance, is 
probably indicating one of the following 
when it reads too high: 



Next month, we’ll cover indications of 
the oil temperature gage. Meanwhile, you'll 
have enough time to treat your engine to 
fresh Gulfpride. 



FLUTTER SAYS 

A pilot orrived in Moline 

Before he had left where h< 
Interviewed, he admitted 
He couldn't have did it 
llhe hadn't used Gulf Gasoline 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 

Here's the 3rd Little Known Facts About 
Well Known Planes we've run from 
George Clay, of Dallas, Texas! 

That means that with 2 more Facts— 
fascinating enough to meet our lofty 
standards, and accompanied with proof— 
Perch Pilot George Clay will become a 
Senior Perch Pilot. 

What's more, he'll be the first Senior 
Perch Pilot to be commissioned! 

Unless someone else beats him to it, 
that is. Here's his 3rd accepted Little 
Known Fact: 



The most popular light plane is 
stressed for more “G's"— pound for 
pound — than any commercial airliner! 

A commission is on the way to H. R. 
Kensit, AMMH 1/c, Hdqtrs. Sqdn. 9-2, 
c/o Fleet Post Office, New York, N. Y., 
for: 




iring i 


a PV-1 i 


Lt. W. M. Bullock, I.AAF, Laredo, 
Texas, rates a commission with: 

It requires approximately 6 horse- 
power to retract the landing gear of the 
B-29’s! 

If you haven't got a Perch Pilot's com- 
mission yet, send us a Little Known Fact 
like those above. 

If you have been commissioned, send 
4 more Facts and we'll promote you to 
Senior Perch Pilot! 

The address is up on top of the page, 

Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company ...makers of 

GULF 

(GULF) AV,ATION 

/ PRODUCTS 

OIL IS AMMUNITION-USE IT WISELY 


B-25 Airliners 

The modification of five 
B-25J Mitchell bombers into 
fast transports for high-rank- 
ing military personnel, by 
North American Aviation, has 
aroused considerable interest 
in respect to the commercial 
utilization of surplus military 
aircraft. 

The modification consists 
solely of changes in the in- 
terior of the airplane. A stand- 
ard Mitchell is stripped of all 
armament, armor plate, radio, 
and miscellaneous military 
equipment. In their places are 
installed a nose section which 
contains all radio equipment, 
heating and ventilation ap- 
paratus; sound-proofing, dou- 
ble windows and furnishings; 
baggage section, lavatory, 
sleeping compartment and 
passenger cabin, 
k Six Seats — The resulting 
transport will carry six pas- 
sengers with a crew of two. 
Range is approximately 2,000 
miles at a speed of 265 mph. 
at 10,000-ft. With passengers 
and crew, plus 900-lbs. of bag- 
gage, the airplane weighs 28,- 
200-lbs. 

One of the main points in 
favor of the conversion is a 
simplified maintenance and 
supply problem. The transport 
uses standard B-25 parts which 
are in abundant supply. 


Continuous Flow Fuel 
System Set For Army 

A continuous flow fuel system, 
replacing fuel tank selector valves, 
will be installed in all military air- 
craft, according to Air Technical 
Service Command. 

The new system, developed at 
Wright Field by ATSC engineers, 
is said to eliminate practically all 
chance of accidents arising from 
the older method of manually 
switching from one tank to an- 
other. 

► Float Valve — Based on a simple 
arrangement of fuel lines and the 
use of a float-operated valve, the 
system provides a continuous flow 
of fuel without change in pressure. 

Formerly, a pilot had to switch 
a fuel tank selector valve to the 
main tanks at takeoff, then change 
over to auxiliary tanks during 
flight and, when those were emp- 
ty, switch back to main tanks. This 
procedure allowed a great chance 
for human error. The ATSC de- 
velopment, being fully automatic, 
does not require operation by the 



• Designers and engineers welcome the patented Scott Master 
Cylinder, a highly efficient pressure generating device for use 
with aircraft hydraulic brake systems. Available in two sizes 
with displacements of .38 cubic inch and 1.2 cubic inch. Built 
for pressures up to 1200 lbs., with design operating pressure 
of 650 lbs. when installed as illustrated. Adjustable in length, 
both sizes are interchangeable. No internal valves or small ports 
to score piston. Reservoir built-in — not external. Easy to bleed. 
Throughout, a dependable Scott quality-built product— one which 
you can "specify as Standard" with complete confidence. 

— Scot? 

1 932 
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TRAVELING ON FoAMEX' 


COVERED WITH 


Ioday’s passengers are travel-eager — tomorrow’s will be 
travel-wise. Gain and maintain travel leadership by giving them more 
beauty, more comfort. It’s easy, it’s profitable with Firestone’s amazing 
materials, Foamex cushioning covered with Velon upholstery fabric. 

Together they are the perfect seating combination — deep-cushioned com- 
fort, high eye-appeal — both so practical that maintenance cost is brought 
down to almost zero. 

Consider the glamour of interior of Velon. In any color, from palest pastel 
to deepest jewel tones, in a wide range of patterns, textures and weaves, 
Velon fabric stays ever new, fresh and beautiful. Dirt and grease cannot 
cling to its non-porous threads, nor can acids and alkalis stain it, so Velon 
stays clean longer. A cloth dampened in water or cleaning fluid restores its 
original beauty. As seat covering, curtains, wall lining, shades and trim, 
Velon can be exposed to the broiling sun’s rays without fading or becoming 
over-heated. It is perfectly flexible, yet cannot bag, buckle or “grow” out of 
shape ; so resistant to abrasion that it does not snag or scuff. 


Consider the comfort of Foamex cushioning. Millions of tiny air-and-latex 
bubbles float the passenger in blissful relaxation. Each bubble is a perfect 
shock absorber, an air-breathing ventilator, an air-valve yielding gently to 
slightest pressure, resilient under heaviest weight. Foamex replaces old-style 
springs and stuffing with one welded-together material, sagproof, lump- 
proof. Both Foamex and Velon have proved themselves in transportation 
seating through years of wartime abuse. Foamex is notv electronically 
processed to insure even longer wear. 

The demand for Foamex to cushion men against shocks of battle has been 
satisfied. The need for Velon to protect them in steaming tropics has been 
filled. Now Foamex and Velon will be available to you, to attract passengers 
with beauty and comfort, to keep your maintenance costs way down. Start 
specifying this revolutionary seating combination. Write Firestone, Akron. 


BEST TODAY- •• 
STILI. BETTER 
'TOMORROW 
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BIRBORHE 

DEHVDRHTinC 

EQUiPfntnT 


This D-10 Dehydrator Unit for the B-29 Bomber 
is just another practical application of the Russell R. 
Gannon System for the control of moisture content, 
relative humidity, and dew point of air and gases. 

This unit including its dehydrating cartridge 
weighs but four pounds and has a moisture pick up 
capacity of 50 grams of water while maintaining a 
dew point of 90° F below zero. 

The Gannon System is applicable to many other 


dehydrating problems, and usually eliminates expen- 
sive and cumbersome installations. 

The dehydrating chemicals are so inexpensive to 
replace as to be expendable at a negligible cost. 

Precision tested dew point color change indi- 
cators are available to insure accuracy of working 
conditions. 

If you have a dehydrating problem, consult 
Gannon. Gannon's Engineers welcome your inquiry. 
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Alaskan Air Operations Report 
Gains International Significance 

Territory’s position as a hub of great circle operations sheds 
new light on Aeronautics and Communications Commission 
yearly survey; commercial records increase; private flying 
boom predicted. 


proximately 250 communities have 
no communication. 

Pointing to the exorbitant con- 
struction costs which will prohibit 
for some time the opening of ex- 
tensive roads, highways, telephone 
lines, and year around plane ser- 
vice to hundreds of isolated com- 
munities, the Commission em- 
phasizes the necessity of knitting 
these communities together with 
a flexible, inexpensive and reliable 
radio telephone communications 
system. The Commission is en- 
deavoring to secure 100 additional 
complete stations to install in 
various isolated communities. 


With post-war planning placing 
Alaska as a hub of world aviation 
operations, the report of the Su- 
pervisor of the Alaska Aeronautics 
and Communications Commission 
on aircraft operations during the 
past June 30 fiscal year takes on 
more significance than in previous 

The great circle routes to Man- 
ila, Hong Kong, Calcutta, Bombay 
and Tokyo are by way of Alaska. 
But, in addition to expansion of 
commercial air transportation fa- 
cilities, the Alaska Commission 
points out in its report, that tech- 
nical developments predict a large 
volume of post-war private flying. 
“We have every reason to expect 
an aeronautical future for Alaska,” 
says the department’s report. 

► Flight Hike — Miles flown in the 
territory during the year ended 
June 30, 1945, were 24 percent 
above the previous fiscal year, be- 
ing 4,986,351 as compared with 
4,015,434. In 1943, miles flown 
were only 3,700,903. 

Passenger miles flown during 
the period under survey reached 
15,847,039, an increase of 31 per- 
cent over the 12,065,139 reported 


in the 12 months ended June 30, 
1944. In the 1943 period, passen- 
ger miles flown were 10,150,469. 

Pounds of freight flown into the 
territory were up 13 percent to 
2,908,878. In the year ended June 
30. 1944, pounds of freight totaled 
2,568,085, an increase of 6 percent 
over the 2,427,107 pounds the year 
before. 

► Postal Drop — Mail flown in, how- 
ever, fell off 7 percent to 915,264 
pounds. The 1944 fiscal year total 
of 982,901 pounds was 37 percent 
below the 1,548,902 pounds flown 
in the year previous. 

The accompanying table pre- 
sents Alaskan aircraft operations 
on a yearly basis since 1930: 

There are only 500 miles of rail- 
roads and 3,000 miles of vehicular 
roads to serve an area of approxi- 
mately 600,000 square miles, thus 
making air transportation the most 
logical solution for the lack of 
other methods of travel. Planes 
operate to and from communities 
that have no other communica- 
tions with the outside world other 
than occasional mail during the 
summer months. Only 220 com- 
munities have post offices. Ap- 


Canadian Helicopter 
Production Begun 

Engineering Products, Ltd., 
Montreal, has started production 
of the Sznycer and Gottlieb heli- 
copter, SG Mark 6, a three-pas- 
senger model designed for volume 
production. 

It is reported the first model may 
cost about $80,000 after which 
production costs will decrease. The 
craft will have a top speed of 130- 
mph., a cruising speed of 90-mph. 
and a payload of 800-lbs. 

► Syndicate — An international syn- 
dicate is sponsoring the production 
of the helicopter at Montreal, 
members including J. E. Savard, 
of Savard Hodgson & Co., Mon- 
treal; Capt. Norman Edgar, of 
Western Airways Ltd., England; 
H. J. Curtis, Provincial Transport 
Co., Montreal and Bernard Szny- 
cer, New York aeronautical engi- 

Lightplane Hydraulic 
Unit Built By Adel 

A new hydraulic power pack- 
age has been developed by Adel 
Precision Products Corp., Bur- 
bank, Calif., to provide a compact, 
light weight source of power for 
actuation of landing gear and wing 
flaps in light airplanes. 

The package, adaptable to non- 
aircraft uses, comprises an electric 
gear type fluid pump, visual reser- 
voir, adjustable pressure relief 
valve, thermal relief valve, a 
cylinder by-pass valve and four- 
way selector valve connected to 
manual control. Overall size is 
four inches diameter, nine and 
3/16 inches high. Weight, filled, 
is 4.875 pounds, empty 4.50 
pounds. Four fittings are required 
to connect. 


ALASKAN AIRCRAFT OPERATIONS 


1943 . 

1944 ... 

1945 


742,854 

1,059,155 

1,126,610 


2,829,258 

3,247,046 

3,598,790 

4,434,232 


10,607,9( 
12,065, i: 
15,847,0c 


1,496,917 

2,138,886 

2,947,726 

3,415,759 

4,010,730 

4,315,660 

4,947,516 

4,630,456 

2,617,704 

2,568,085 

2,908,878 


611,422 

954,026 

1,604,817 


'Mail and freight combined. 
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Assam, India: . . . Even now 
in C.B.I. and ATC opera- 
tions, I see the (Beeehcraft) 
C-45 and AT-7 in constant 


A F TS DID 


O R A T 
KANSAS, 



plane, an American spokesman 
said: 

“The engineering department 
recognizes that no one department 
of the company can anticipate all 
of the various problems which 
may arise in connection with a 
new plane. A feature which 


seemed all right in the blueprint 
stage may prove to be a bug which 
a ramp agent could have detected 
beforehand. In the same way, a 
reservations or ticket girl may 
have a valid criticism which may 
bring about a change in design. 
We feel that everyone in the 
American organization has a stake 
in the new planes and should be 
given a chance to participate in 
their selection.” 

Delta Airliner Needs 
Shift To Larger Types 

Although Delta Air Lines plans 
to use Douglas DC-3's when it 
starts its new Chicago-Miami 
route later this year, studies are 
being made now to determine what 
larger equipment may be best 
suited to the operation later. 

Under consideration are Lock- 
heed's 66-passenger Constellation, 


Two of the Planes Being Considered by AA: Above, the Boeing 431- 
16, and below, the Curtiss-V/ right CW28. Drawings of the DC-8 appear 
on page 12 of this issue. Drawings of the Martin 202 and the Convair 
110 have been published previously. (See comparative table of specifi- 
cations on the following page.) 


TRANSPORT 


Expect Early Decision By A A 
On Five Proposed Planes 


Boeing, Consolidated, Curtiss-Wright, Martin and Douglas 
offerings are submitted to airline employees for opinion. 


By MARTIN V. MERRITT 


An early selection by American 
Airlines of the plane it will order 
for short-range flights to supple- 
ment its fleet of DC-4’s and DC-6’s 
is seen in a message to American 
employees which asks their opin- 
ion of the planes under considera- 
tion. The airline has prepared a 
brochure which describes the five 
planes on which bids have been 
submitted and asks its employees 
to indicate in a poll which would 
be their choice, setting an early 
deadline “since the company is en- 
deavoring to notify the successful 
bidder at the earliest possible mo- 

American Airlines recently 
asked plane manufacturers to sub- 
mit proposals on specifications 
drawn up by the airline (Avia- 
tion News, August 13, p. 47). The 
new planes, intended for use in 
1947, call for seating approximate- 
ly 30 passengers, 275 miles an 
hour cruising speed, tricycle land- 
ing gear, larger cabin windows, 
bigger passenger door and several 
other details. The airline, accord- 
ing to its announcement, plans to 
use DC-4's and DC-6’s on long dis- 
tance flights and between points 
of heavy traffic density and use 
the newly designed plane for 
shorter operations. 

► Five Planes — Five manufacturers 
submitted bids and plans: Boeing, 
Model 431-16; Consolidated Vul- 
tee, Model 110; Curtiss-Wright, 
Model CW-28; Douglas, DC-8; 
Martin, Model 202. 

Essential features common to the 
five planes indicate a trend toward 
increased payload without in- 
creased operating cost and to fa- 
cilities that will permit quicker 
operation at landings, such as bag- 
gage racks within the cabin, 
quicker refueling, and more rapid 
loading and unloading. 

Asked why the opinion of every 
employee of the airline was so- 
licited in the selection of the new 
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Douglas' 44-passenger DC-4 and 
52-passenger DC-6, and Curtiss- 
Wright's 36-passenger CW-20. The 
line anticipates a “substantial in- 
crease” in its fleet, now consisting 
of 12 DC-3’s of which three are 
being converted, for the new op- 
eration. A conversion line will be 
set up in Atlanta to modify Army 
transports that become available. 
The company estimates that 800 
additional personnel will be re- 
quired — returning veterans will be 
given preference — and more than 
$5,000,000 will be required for 
flight equipment and ground in- 
stallations. 

► Record Route — Delta says the 
authorization (Aviation News, 
Aug. 27) is the longest single do- 
mestic route awarded since the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 was 
passed. It will add 1,028 miles to 
the company’s present system, and 
serve 10 additional cities with 
populations totaling more than 
4,000,000. 

Four new flight patterns are 
planned, with mileages and flight 
times based on local schedules: 
Chicago to Miami via Asheville, 
1,280 miles, 8% hours; Chicago to 
Miami via Atlanta, 1,331 miles, 
8% hours; Chicago to Charleston, 
S. C., 817 miles, 6% hours; Ft. 
Worth to Miami, 1,479 miles, 10 
hours. 

Export Ticket Sales 

American Airlines, which flew 
72,216,450 revenue passenger 
miles over its domestic system in 
July, has announced that its ticket 


counters throughout the U. S. will 
make reservations for businessmen 
contemplating air travel to Europe 
over American Export Airlines, 
recently acquired by AA. 

Export flies three round trips a 
week between New York and 
Foynes, Eire, via Botwood. Direct 
connections are made to London. 
American’s July figures on rev- 
enue passenger miles were 36 per- 
cent higher than those for July, 
1944. 

Airline Radar Tests 
Expected To Grow 

Possibility that the airlines may 
have a chance to test other Army 
radar equipment than the 10 low 
altitude altimeters now being tried 
out by six carriers is good, accord- 
ing to Aeronautical Radio, Inc. 

Some navigational equipment 
will “come along in time,” officials 
said. They are waiting until its 
military classification is reduced 
so it may be released to the com- 
mercial operators. 

► Planes Listed — The radar alti- 
meter, which is independent of 
variables affecting the pressure 
type of altimeter, has been placed 
in two planes each of American 
Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, Trans- 
continental and Western Air, and 
United Air Lines, and one each of 
Northwest Airlines and Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines. 

Others may become available 
soon for testing by other lines. 


Whether the airlines will want to 
purchase such equipment will de- 
pend on the tests, reports on which 
are not expected for some time. 

Each installation of the radar 
altimeter weighs about 30-lbs., but 
air radio men are hopeful that they 
can be lightened. Work to this end 
is now under way. 


TCA DC-4’s Expected 

Use of the DC-4 on some sec- 
tions of Trans-Canada Airlines’ 
route across Canada is in prospect 
for early in 1946. The exact date 
is indefinite, as plans to make the 
aircraft for commercial use at the 
government's Canadair Ltd., Mon- 
treal, were scrapped some months 
ago and materials turned over to 
the Royal Canadian Air Force to 
produce C-47 transports for Pacific 
operations. 

Now that the need for these 
RCAF transports has dropped with 
the end of the war, it is expected 
that work on the commercial 
DC-4M, as the Canadian version 
is known, will start at once. 


ATA Western Meet 

Presidents of all major airlines 
having western interests are being 
asked to attend, at Salt Lake City 
September 24 and 25, a meeting to 
further develop the public rela- 
tions program of Air Transport 
Association’s state relations com- 
mittee. 


Comparison of Five New Transport Models 
with the Douglas DC- 3 



The Present 
Douglas DCS 

Boeing 

isi-te 

Consolidatcd- 
Vullee 110 

Wright CW-SS 

Douglas 

DCS 

Marlin 

SOS 

Seating Capacity (1) 

21 

30 

30-47 

32 

34-48 

30-42 

Weight Gross 

25,200 lbs. 

36,000 lbs. 

32,300 lbs. 

40,000 lbs. 

39,500 lbs. 

34,300 lbs. 

Weight Empty 

17,500 lbs. 

24,600 lbs. 

22,000 lbs. 

27,000 lbs. 

25,000 lbs. 

23,400 lbs. 

Payload and Fuel 

7,700 lbs. 

11,400 lbs. 

10,300 lbs. 

13,000 lbs. 

14,500 lbs. 

10,900 lbs. 

Cruising Speed 

185 mph. 

252 mph. 

265 mph. 

288 mph. 

260 mph. 

270 mph. 

Power Plant (2) 

2 Wright 1820 
1100 HP each 

2 P&W R2800 
2100 HP each 

2 P&W R2800 
2100 HP each 

Wright R3350 
2500 HP each 

2 Allison V1710 
1650 HP each 

2 P&W R2S0O 
2100 HP each 

Length 

64' 

72' 

71' 

73' 

78' 

72' 

Height 

17' 

26' 

25' 

27' 

26' 

25' 

Span 

95' 

96' 

91' 

100' 

110' 

93' 

Wing Area 

987 sq. ft. 

738 sq. ft. 

813 sq. ft. 

875 sq. ft. 

1104 sq. ft. 

860 sq. ft. 

Ceiling 

22,000' 

over 30,000' 

over 30,000' 

over 30,000' 

over 30,000' 

over 30,000' 
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PAA Proposed 
In South Atlantic 

Pan American Airways was 
recommended for an overseas 
route from New York to Jo- 
hannesburg, Union of South 
Africa, by way of Lagens 
(Azores) , Dakar (French West 
Africa), Monrovia (Liberia) 
and Leopoldville (Belgium 
Congo) in a report to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board late last 
week by William J. Madden 
and James S. Keith, CAB ex- 
aminers in the South Atlantic 
case. The examiners recom- 
mended denial of all other ap- 
plications, including those of 
American Export Airlines and 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, 
only operating applicants in 
the case. 

Pan American witnesses said 
during the hearing last Janu- 
ary (Aviation News, Feb. 22, 
pg. 46) that if their company 
were certificated to Africa by 
way of the Azores the carrier 
would abandon the Caribbean- 
Brazilian-South Atlantic route 
for which it had been tem- 
porarily certificated. 


New Detroit Plan 
Asks Canadian Port 

The Detroit Metropolitan Avia- 
tion Authority, running full tilt 
against Detroit Board of Com- 
merce proposals, has urged the lo- 
cation of the area’s major airport 
in Canada or, alternatively, devel- 
opment of an 1,900-acre area at 
Ford and Gully Roads that has 
been recommended by the Michi- 
gan Aeronautics Commission. 

The planning body revived the 
possibility of using Wayne County 
Airport at Rolulus as an interim 
step because of “dangerous con- 
gestion” at the present municipal 
airport. The regional authority of 
St. Paul-Minneapolis, meantime, 
provided a model on which a De- 
troit engineering firm surveying 
the situation recommended that 
Detroit establish a regional pro- 
gram to provide 44 airfields of 
varying sizes for various uses. 

► Centralization — The Authority 
adopted a resolution to eventually 
centralize all control of airports in 
the metropolitan area in a single 
authority. 

A representative of the Oakland 
County Board of Supervisors cast 
the lone dissenting vote on the 
resolutions, with the explanation 



TWA’S QUONSETS HELP TERRE HAUTE: 

TWA adapted and connected two Stran-Steel Quonset huts, originally 
made for the Navy, as an administration building at Hulman Airport, 
Terre Haute, Ind. in a move that helped the city get on the airways 
map in advance of its post-war plans. 


that the Board had instructed him 
to support the proposed Northwest 
airport site sponsored by the De- 
troit Board of Commerce and fa- 
vored by the airlines. 

ATC Peace Plans 
Partially Revealed 

Fleet to lose about 2,350 trans- 
ports, more than half of routes 
and personnel; equipment heads 
for airlines. 

The frequently asked question 
of what will, happen to the Air 
Transport Command after the 
war, was partly answered last 
week when the War Department 
announced that: 

► ATC’s fleet will be reduced to 
appypifimately 650 transports by 
July T, 1946, from the present fig- 
ure of nearly 3,000 transport 
planes. (War Department said 
“large numbers” of transport air- 
craft, including C-54’s and C-47’s, 
are being released for disposal as 
surplus, and a “great number . . . 
presumably” will go to the com- 
mercial airlines.) 

► Its more than 210,000 military 
personnel will be cut to 80,000 or 
less within ten months. 

► Route mileage will drop from 
nearly 180,000 now operated on 
regular flights on a world-wide 
basis to about 79,000, by mid- 
summer of next year. 

The command will continue 
through service between the U. S. 
and American occupational forces 
overseas, but local intra-theater 


services in the European and Pa- 
cific theaters will be turned over 
to air force units in those areas. 
Need for the famous route over 
the Hump between India and 
China is expected to exist no long- 
er after an East China coast port 
is opened, and ATC thinks its CBI 
operations will be cut in a few 
months to through services re- 
quired by military and other gov- 
ernmental agencies and return of 
personnel. 

Flights between New York and 
Paris will continue, and the com- 
mand will wait until the commer- 
cial airlines are operating the 
route from Paris through Rome, 
Athens and Cairo before it discon- 
tinues its flights there. It may 
operate to Berlin and Frankfurt, 
if theater commanders so desire. 

Lockheed May Announce 
Constellations for KLM 

Lockheed soon will announce 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines as a 
buyer of an impressive number of 
Constellations. Negotiations were 
completed by Henry Veenendaal, 
KLM sub-director, who has been 
in Southern California for nearly 
a month shopping for equipment 
to restore the company’s war- 
halted operations. Albert Pless- 
man, KLM director, who recently 
left the West Coast, is believed 
completing a survey of eastern fac- 
tory offerings. The party is known 
to have shown definite interest al- 
so in Martin’s Model 202 and Con- 
vair’s Model 110. 
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Lockheed, ALPA Lone Objectors 
As Industry Asks Stall Rule End 

Certification for airline use of war-born transports built with 
landing speed exceeding present limits largely dependent 
upon outcome of CAB hearings on proposed CAR Part 0 4 
revision. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


Elimination of stalling speed re- 
strictions as an airworthiness re- 
quirement for transport category 
aircraft was favored almost unani- 
mously as the Civil Aeronautics 
Board heard aviation manufactur- 
ing and transport engineers com- 
ment last week on the proposed 
new Part 04 of the Civil Air Regu- 
lations. 

Two voices were raised in op- 
position. One was that of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., the other the 
Air Line Pilots Association. The 
pilot group surprised those who 
had expected a strong opposing 
representation from this quarter, 
by appearing only as an observer 


FIRST AIR VIEW, WICHITA: 


through its Washington attorney, 
John Dickerman. 

► Steady Objection — Lockheed’s 
stand for retention of the present 
80-mph. stall speed in the landing 
configuration was consistent with 
the company’s attitude when pres- 
ent and potential manufacturers 
of transport planes voted 10 to 1 
in favor of elimination, with Lock- 
heed the dissenter. 

Company representatives said 
they would accept an increase to 
85-mph. stall speed limit. This 
concession was made at the hear- 
ing for the first time. The Lock- 
heed spokesmen said in effect, dur- 
ing presentation of the company’s 


reasons for objecting to removal 
of the limit, that if straight-in ap- 
proach facilities were available at 
airports, the company would not 
oppose its elimination. 

In the background of the dis- 
cussion for and against removal 
of the limit was a post-war situ- 
ation in which the fortunes of war 
were a significant factor. These 
found Lockheed building planes — 
among them the C-69 Constella- 
tion — to meet the CAR stall speed 
requirement. Engineers say the 
forthcoming Lockheed Constitu- 
tion, a larger plane, will come close 
to it. 

► Other Builders — While Lockheed 
was building and designing these 
ships, other companies such as 
Boeing and Consolidated-Vultee 
were working under military con- 
tract on large cargo planes where 
stall speed limits were not a con- 
sideration. 

Thus, there was laid the basis for 
an economic contest. If the restric- 
tion is eliminated as proposed, 
planes such as Boeing’s C-97 and 
Consolidated’s Model 37 will not 
be prevented by the restriction 
from being certificated as air- 
worthy for commercial use if they 
can meet other requirements, and 
can take full advantage of war- 
time development. 

On the other hand, retention of 
the limit would not permit such 
planes, with their higher landing 
speed, to operate economically in 
commercial transport, if at all. 

The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, which after long study 
recommended the proposed re- 
vision, (Aviation News, July 2), 
said that discussions had shown 
that “more was involved in safety 
during the landing of an airplane 
than the number of miles per hour 
at which contact might be made 
with the ground during that proc- 

► First Proposal — CAA's original 
proposal for a transport category, 
made at a meeting with the in- 
dustry in 1939 under sponsorship 
of the then Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, contained no limi- 
tation on landing or stalling speed 
for transport category airplanes. 

Increases in climb requirements 
with one engine inoperative on a 
twin-engine plane, and two inop- 
erative on a four-engine plane, 
are proposed by CAA. The manu- 
facturer generally agreed, but 
opinions differed as to degree. 
There was also agreement that 
some regulation should be added 
for all-engine operation. 

As the end of the week drew 
near, the board had disposed of 



This first aerial photo of the Wichita, Kan., airport, since before the war, 
was taken by the AAF. The $8,000,000 municipally-owned and oper- 
ated field, greatly enlarged during the war, now covers more than 18,- 
000 acres, with some runways 7,500-ft. long. Dual north-south (right 
to left) runways are paralleled by a taxi strip, as is the northeast- 
southwest runway. Concrete leading north off the north-south runway 
is a taxistrip connecting with the Cessna Aircraft Co. Boeing Aircraft 
plant is at top left. Administration building and airline flight apron 
are approximately in the center of the picture. 
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THE ONLY COMPANY THAT CAN 
CLAIM SUCH A RECORD OF SERVICE 

AiResearch is manufacturing supercharger Intercooler units for the 
P-38, the P-61, the B-17 and the B-29. These ships alone have logged well 
over a million combat hours, all trouble-free insofar as AiResearch Inter- 
coolers are concerned. And AiResearch has designed and built numerous 
other models equally successful. 

AiResearch designed the first mechanically assembled all-aluminum, 
corrosion-resisting Intercooler successfully put on a production line basis. 
The tubes are jig assembled and mechanically fastened for accurate con- 
trol of dimensions. This method helps make them mechanically strong 
enough to withstand terrific back pressure. 

Both round and flattened tube Intercoolers are standard products of 
AiResearch. The company’s latest development is a flattened -dimpled 
tube unit used on the B-29, which has shown a remarkable increase in 
effectiveness and as much as a 40% reduction in cooling drag. Weight 
has been continually decreased. Intercoolers today weigh 30% less than 
earlier models. 

These Intercoolers are tested in the AiResearch Laboratories under 
actual conditions of heat, cold and altitude. Lab performance and actual 
performance have been remarkably near the same. This experience in 
designing, testing and manufacture is available to other aircraft manufac- 
turers and engineers who have an intercooling problem needing solution. 


CONTROL equipr 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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discussion on stalling speed, climb 
requirements, and cargo category, 
and the talk was turning to struc- 
tural and powerplant require- 
ments. 

► Warner — Presiding over the ses- 
sions, which were expected to 
continue for the full week, was 
Dr. Edward P. Warner, CAB vice- 
chairman who is soon to resign to 
assume the presidency of the In- 
terim Council of the Provisional 
International Civil Air Organiza- 

Other Board members present 
were L. Welch Pogue, chairman, 
Harlee Branch, and Oswald Ryan. 

Groups participating in the dis- 
cussion included the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association, Air Trans- 
port Association, CAA and ALPA. 

Two New Examiners 
Added To CAB Staff 

Recent additions to Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s staff of trial ex- 
aminers — bringing the total to 17 
— are J. Earl Cox and Frank Tie- 
lease. 

► Cox went to the board from the 
Federal Trade Commission, where 
he had served as a trial examiner 
since 1942, presiding at the much 
publicized Willys Overland Jeep 
case among others. A graduate of 
Ohio Wesleyan University and the 
University of Chicago Law School, 
he practiced law in Akron, Ohio, 
for 25 years and, from 1928-31, 
served as judge of Akron’s Muni- 
cipal Court. 

► Trelease, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado School of Law, 


was assistant secretary of All 
American Aviation for two and a 
half years prior to joining CAB. 
He practiced law in Denver and 
taught at the University of Wy- 
oming. 

CAA Radar Buying 
Anticipated By Firm 

Officers of Gilfillan Bros., Inc., 
of Los Angeles, look to CAA as a 
logical purchaser for the radar 
Ground Control Approach systems 
which they are developing for use 
on commercial airports. 

Their system (Aviation News, 
Sept. 10) can be operated with 
three control tower operators, who 
have had only three weeks train- 
ing, it was stated. Company engi- 
neers expect cost of their equip- 
ment will be considerably under 
$200,000 per installation, and pos- 
sibly in the neighborhood of $100,- 
000. It is understood Army instal- 
lations of GCA cost approximately 
$370,000. 

► Army Use — One hundred of the 
mobile GCA installations were 
manufactured for and used by the 
Army following perfection of cir- 
cuits by the radiation laboratory 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Ten miles is said to be 
the device’s successful range for 
initial contact with a plane seeking 
landing direction. 

A strong argument for airline 
interest in the device is the fact 
that no extra equipment or added 
weight is required in the plane, 


since the whole operation is han- 
dled on the ground, with the plane 
crew receiving instructions over 
the radio. 

Gilfillan is awaiting results of 
CAA tests with its military mobile 
installation, and expects the device 
may be used in the near future at 
35 major domestic airports, where 
traffic density is sufficient to make 
the 30 seconds landing interval, 
claimed for the radar landing sys- 
tem, an attraction. 

Airlines Absorbing 
280 Vets Weekly 

Report by ATA estimates 3,000 

on carriers’ payrolls by year end; 

one-fourth former employees. 

The Air Transport Association 
estimates that with about 280 vet- 
erans being hired or rehired by the 
airlines each week, more than 
3,000 such personnel will be on the 
carriers’ payrolls by the end of 
this month. More than a fourth 
of these will be former airline em- 
ployees. 

The transcontinental project, in 
which the four coast-to-coast 
operators and Pan American Air- 
ways are carrying troops across 
country under Army contract at 
the rate of 25,000 a month, has 
accounted for about 1,600 jobs, of 
which the majority are being 
filled by veterans. This includes 
750 additional captains and co- 
pilots and 850 skilled mechanics. 

► Special Training — The returned 
veterans are receiving special 
courses from many of the airlines 
in flying, operations, maintenance, 
communications, familiarization 
with new company policies, and 
other supplements to whatever 
aviation training they received in 
service. Rehabilitation courses for 
the physically handicapped are 
included. Eastern Air Lines has 
said it will be able to employ up 
to 1,000 veterans with amputations 
in such jobs as reservation clerks, 
ticket sellers, mechanics, weather 
and instrument experts and book- 
keepers. 

Of 27 pilots recently hired by 
Northwest Airlines, 25 were veter- 
ans. Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 
has 45 AAF pilots on its reg- 
ular flights. Braniff Airways start- 
ed September with more than 20 
percent of its male personnel listed 
as veterans of World War II. 

In a summary of the personnel 
situation, ATA said recently that 
the airlines probably could hire 
copilots from among returning 



Radar Trailer for Airports: Photo shows interior of the Gilfillan radar 
landing control trailer, part of a mobile unit for use with, or supple- 
mentary to, present airport control equipment. 
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KELLETT 6 STEP PLAN 
ENABLES MANUFACTURERS TO... 

• Cuf Design and Production Costs 

• Improve Product Quality 

• Speed and Expand Output 


More than $30,000,000 worth of metal products 
have been produced in Kellett plants since 1940, 
largely for leading American manufacturing 
organizations for which we are subcontractors. 
These operations developed the unique facilities 
now available to other manufacturers at Kellett, 


for the solution of any type of technical problem 
from the design of a marketable product to its 
production and delivery in quantity. 

Any or all of these 6 basic steps in the Kellett 
Plan are provided in any desired combination for 
production on prime or sub-contract — 


1 Engineering Design, under a skilled staff of practical engineers. 

2 Tool Design and Manufacture, with ample facilities available. 

3 Photographic Reproduction for loft-template or direct manufacturing 
application. 

4 Experimental Manufacture of single-item or pilot models in metal or wood. 

5 Engineering Testing through mechanical and chemical laboratory evaluation. 

And finally, and most important — 

6 Metal and Wood Manufacture, specializing in sheet metal and welded steel 
assemblies. 


Not least among the advantages of the Kellett 
Plan are the economies it assures in design, 
production and capital expense, through the 
services of a highly skilled, outside technical 
and working force. The Kellett staff operates 
under experienced supervision. Its modern 
plants are specifically equipped to handle com- 
plex engineering and quantity production jobs 

\wr/_ 


in metal, wood and other materials. 

For detailed information, write to Kelletc 
Aircraft Corporation, Department ANSC-2, Up- 
per Darby (Philadelphia), Pa. An outline of the 
general nature of your present or postwar design 
or production problem would enable us to set 
forth the possible ways in which Kellett may 
prove helpful in solving it. 


KELLETT 
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Into the heart of the new Skycraft, 
beyond the sleek lines and smart 
interior, the skill of an acknowl- 
edged master of design, the crafts- 
manship of outstanding airplane 
and parts manufacturers have 
built the dependable safety, supe- 
rior performance sought by for- 
ward thinking Americans. Here is 
the practical, efficient flying pleas- 
ure important to those who enjoy 
flying now, and to the thousands 
who hope to enjoy the benefits of 
flying in the near future. Right now 
— the construction of vital war- 
craft parts comes first . . . but tomor- 
row is 'just around the corner’... 
so plan your Skycraft order now! 


Designed and Manfactured by 



MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
350 WASHINGTON BLVD-, VENICE. CALIF. 


veterans to the limit of their train- 
ing facilities, but the captain situ- 
ation was more acute, despite 
release by the Air Transport Com- 
mand of as many former airline 
pilots as possible for the transcon- 
tinental project. Before Japan 
surrendered, difficulty was encoun- 
tered in obtaining release of for- 
mer airline pilots in the Navy, but 
ATA has renewed its request for 
these men with the hope that the 
situation may have eased. 

► Mechanics Needed — Veterans’ 
applications for jobs as mechanics 
are increasing, the association re- 
ports, but some of the airlines still 
need more of this type of person- 
nel. 


Colonial Favored 
In Canadian Case 

Examiners reversed by CAB ac- 
tion granting line new line di- 
rect through Washington-Mont- 
real-Ottawa service. 

Highlight of last week’s decision 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
the long-pending Canadian case 
is the selection of Colonial Air- 
lines to provide new through ser- 
vice between Washington, D. C., 
and Montreal and Ottawa, Can- 
ada. 

CAB also authorized extension 
of Colonial’s FAM 1 from Burling- 
ton, Vt., to Ottawa via Massena, 
N. Y., to give direct service be- 
tween New York and Ottawa. 

► Bilateral Agreement — By taking 
this action, the Board sanctioned 
operations over three of six addi- 
tional routes allotted the U. S. in 
a bilateral agreement, Feb. 17, 
with Canada and, at the same 
time, reversed recommendations 
of Examiners William J.- Madden 
and H. Heinrich Spang against the 
Washington - Ottawa - Montreal 
routes (Aviation News, Feb. 26). 

The Board felt that its examin- 
ers should have considered the de- 
sirability of direct air service be- 


WANTED 





P-1 56, AVIATION NEWS 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11,111. 


tween the capitals of the two 
countries, especially since this 
does not now exist and “rail facil- 
ities are slow and circuitous.” 
Also cited was “an unusual lack of 
transportation facilities for rea- 
sonably direct service in a North- 
South direction through the area 
generally.” 

In selecting Colonial’s proposal 
for Washington-Ottawa-Montreal 
service over those of American 
Airlines and Eastern Air Lines, 
CAB pointed to Colonial’s entire 
dependency on its New York- 
Montreal route and the diversion 
of traffic and revenue which might 
result if either of the other car- 
riers were chosen. Colonial, the 
Board said, will have opportunity 
“to spread part of its existing costs 
over the new route operation and 
thereby reduce its present per- 
mile costs.” 

In the proceeding, the Board: 

► Granted PCA authority to serve 
Elmira-Coming and Rochester, 
N. Y., on AM 34, to meet the for- 
mer’s need for connections with 
cities to the South and to provide 
improved, direct air service be- 
tween Rochester and Washington. 

► Granted American authority to 
serve Elmira-Corning and Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., on AM 7, to meet 
the former’s need for New York, 
Buffalo, Syracuse, and Rochester 
service and the latter’s need for 
direct New York and Buffalo- 
Rochester service. 

► Deferred American’s application 
for extension of AM 7 from Wilkes- 
Barre to Philadelphia pending 
submission of Middle Atlantic 
Case. 

► Dismissed applications of Hylan 
Flying Service and Union Air- 
ways. 

► Denied all other applications. 

230 Army C-54’s 
Seen Surplus Soon 

Price set by SPB for "B” version 

quoted at $300,000 with 50 per- 
cent reduction for conversion. 

Domestic and foreign airlines 
expect to have approximately 230 
surplus C-54’s, four-engine Army 
version of the commercial Doug- 
las DC-4, from which to make se- 


Aircraff Structural Engineer 



MSI, AVIATION NEWS 
330 West 42nd Street New York IS, N. Y. 
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Yes, fanners face good prices— and 


they face no reconversion. Their 
business need not be halted, even for 
a day, to switch from war to peace 
production. And the world tlemand 
for their products grows with each 
month. Hungry men the world over 

World events have made the farmer 
more than ever our No. 1 citizen— and 
industry’s No. 1 prospect. Farm in- 
come has soared to nearly 28 billions, 
and farmers’ savings, so steadily 
mounting, have now reached 14 
billions! 

And you can bank on this: millions of 
the farmers’ new wealth will go into 
aircraft in the immediate future. 


A recent survey in Kansas, just as 
an example, reveals that 455 of every 
10,000 farm families intend to buy 
planes, as against only 106 of every 

Can any aircraft companv alTord to 
overlook the farmer— or his preferred 
magazine? 



What business can ignore the farmer’s strength? 
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LET’S KEEP AMERICA 
STRONG IN THE AIR! 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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...EYE-LEVEL MOUNTING! 
...FINGER-TIP COMPENSATION! 

Proud owners of the famous Johnson Rocket 185 will 
enjoy the amazing accuracy of a precision-built, battle- 
tested Sherrill Compass . . . with "finger-tip compensa- 
tion" . . . mounted at “eye-level" . . . when their plane is 
delivered. Aerial combat has proved the efficiency of 
“eye-level" mounting. Sherrill’s patented features give 
greater accuracy and safety. No special tools or expert 
help needed for compensation. An illuminated card, 
course indicator and mid-cardinal point compensation 
are additional Sherrill features that save flying time 
and cost. Ask your favorite aviation supply or instru- 
ment dealer about this extremely accurate Sherrill 

. . . and a SfevtiU 

AUTO COMPASS! 


$250 
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SHERRILL INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
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DC- 7 Construction 
Hangs In Balance 

Only order for 108-passenger 
ship believed headed for cancel- 
lation unless drastic engineering 
changes are made. 

Unless drastic engineering 
changes are made in the design, 
Douglas Aircraft Company’s pro- 
posed 108-passenger DC-7 prob- 
ably will not be built. 

On the basis of original engi- 
neering specifications for the air- 
plane, Pan American World Air- 
ways, so far the only prospective 
customer, with a conditional forty 
million dollar order for 26, is now 
expected to make use of its con- 
tract escape clauses. 

► Re-Design — Whether Douglas 
will launch a re-designing of the 
plane to meet the competition of 
big planes more recently designed 
by other manufacturers for sale to 
Pan American and other long- 
range air carriers, is problemati- 

Pan American definitely is in- 
terested in having equipment 
which will permit it to meet a 
three cents per passenger mile 
fare objective. 


to be more practical, although un- 
suited to Pan American needs, in 
showing an operating overall cost 
of 2.55 cents per passenger mile. 

Douglas has used extreme cau- 
tion in implying that its recently 
test-flown Army C-74 Giobemas- 
ter transport is a military version 
of the proposed DC-7 while de- 
clining, at the same time, to say 
definitely when and if a DC-7 will 
go into production. 

So far, the company appears to 
be content with the Army's exist- 
ing order for 14 Globemasters, 
now under production at the 
Douglas Long Beach, Calif., plant. 

PCA Field Offices 
Decentralize Hiring 

PCA has established a Depart- 
ment of Personnel Administration 
in a move to decentralize person- 
nel functions and hire and induct 
new employees in the field. 

Where new employees formerly 
were brought to the line's head- 
quarters at Washington to be 
signed on and indoctrinated, they 
now do so at training supervisors’ 
offices at Washington, New York, 
Norfolk, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Chicago. 


The original design of the DC- 
7, and Douglas officials so far 
have announced no modifications, 
showed a transport capable of an 
operating cost approximating 3. 


► Believed Permanent — Wartime 
transportation and housing diffi- 
culties were responsible for the 
decentralization, but PCA officials 
expect it to be retained. 
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CAB SCHEDULE 


Sept. 17. Rebuttal exhibit* due on Baltimore - * 
application for desiKnation as a coterminal 



Nov.^20. ^Rebuttal ^exhiblts^due in Middle 



CAB ACTION 



ENGINEER — Administrative Ability 



SHORTLINES 

► Northwest Airlines is looking for- 
ward to development of a feeder 
line sometime in the future. Air- 
port facilities and operations at Eau 
Claire, Wausau, and Green Bay, 
Wis., currently are being studied. 

► The Canadian Air Transport 
Board, Ottawa, has issued a 36-page 
directive on tariff rules, the third 
issued by the board since it started 
early this year. For use by all ser- 
vices, scheduled or non-scheduled, 
the directive shows in detail how- 
tariffs must be filed and published. 

► United Air Lines reports that 11 
major league ball clubs and numer- 
ous minors have signed volume 
travel plan contracts with UAL for 
air transportation when conditions 

► Northwest Airlines has received 
a merit award citation from Finan- 
cial World, which described the car- 
rier’s 1944 annual report as a “dis- 
tinguished achievement in annual 
reporting.” 

► United Air Lines is spending more 
than $500,000 to modernize and en- 
large ticket offices throughout its 
system. New offices are being built 
at 11 cities, with remodeling under- 
way at 13 more. . . . Addition of two 
daily round trips between Chicago 
and San Francisco this month was 


due to bring to 22 the number be- 
tween Chicago and the West Coast. 
Sixteen flights are operated between 
Chicago and the east. . . . Revenue 
passenger miles flown in July were 
37 percent higher than July, 1944. 

► The Salem, Ore., city council re- 
cently approved a proposal from 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 
for installation of an instrument 
landing system and approach lights 
at the city’s McNary Airport. Esti- 
mated cost is $65,000. Construction 
may start next month. 

► Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
revenue passengers carried in the 
first eight months of this year num- 
bered 90.59 percent more than dur- 
ing the same period of 1944. Revenue 
passenger miles were up 85.73 per- 
cent. Revenue passengers carried 
last month showed an 88.62 percent 
increase over August, 1944. 

► Pan American Airways employees 
on its Pacific-Alaska division in San 
Francisco, Honolulu and Seattle 
have had their work week cut from 
48 to 40 hours. 


NEEDED 

ALL TYPES OF EXPERIENCED 
AIRCRAFT ENGINEERS 

A McDonnell ^aircraft corporation 


AIRPLANE FOR SALE 

BOEING 247D 

IDEAL EXECUTIVE OF FEEDERLINE AIRPLANE EN- 
GINES AND AIRPLANE RECENTLY OVERHAULED 10 
PLACE -NC41 809 -WASP JR ENGINES 

MAY BE INSPECTED BY APPOINTMENT 

$35,000.00 

PHONE— WIRE— WRITE 

OTTO AVIATION CORP. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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EDITORIAL 


Keeping Non-Scheduled Aviation Alive 


D uring the last 24 hours before the deadline last 
Tuesday, telegrams and letters reached the Civil 
Aeronautics Board urging a hearing and protesting 
either all or parts of the proposals made by exam- 
iners for economic regulation of non-scheduled avia- 
tion. Considering the long-range import of the ques- 
tion, and the thousands of fixed base operators there 
are in this country, the response from individuals was 
meager. But the last minute awakening of aviation’s 
leading associations was encouraging. Fourteen filed 
comments. Only the Air Transport Association ap- 
proved the examiners report in toto. 

This response insures an oral argument. The next 
step is a strong, clear, convincing presentation for 
the CAB incorporating the latest developments pre- 
pared by a united non-scheduled aviation industry. 
All affected groups could well consider a joint plan- 


Nebraska Shows Us How 

HILE COMMUNITIES IN OTHER MORE POPULOUS 
states sit back complacently awaiting lush 
federal funds and only the most elaborate, costly 
airports or none at all, let’s consider Nebraska. Real- 
izing that the utility of the airplane depends entirely 
on the number of airfields, Nebraskans have made 
remarkable progress recently in establishing landing 
areas. Most of the state’s fields have sod runways. 
Many plans call for this type on present improve- 
ments. Costlier equipment can come later when 
business justifies it. Meanwhile, a score or more com- 
munities will have set up adequate bases for training, 
business and pleasure. 

From a pre-war high of 55 registered airports in 
1941, Nebraska’s total dropped to 13 two years ago. 
As security restrictions gradually relaxed the total 
reached 45 at the first of this year. Today it is 68. 
The Nebraska State Department of Aeronautics be- 
lieves the number will double in the next year. 
Eighteen of the bases now registered are private. 

The program for a score of other Nebraska cities 
is noteworthy for the populations of the communi- 
ties as much as for their progress. For example, how 
many towns of comparable size can boast projects 
such as these: 

Falls City, with about 6,000 population, has voted 
a $39,000 bond issue almost 10 to 1 for a new airport. 
Nebraska commission will provide aid not to exceed 
$15,000. Lexington, with 4,000 citizens, voted 2 to 1 to 
invest $20,000 in a port, and is purchasing 150 acres. 
McCook, 6,000 population, has purchased land and is 
building an airport on 188 acres of the property. 
Broken Bow, 3,000 strong, voted $16,000 for develop- 
ment of a 160-acre field. Holdrege, 3,300, is receiving 
state help to develop a field on 320 acres purchased. 
Gothenberg, with 2,000 citizens, is acquiring 150 
acres after citizens passed a $14,960 bond issue by a 
3 to 1 vote. 

The Aeronautics Department has conducted a sur- 
vey for Hartington, population 2,000, and a local 
group is working on a plan to acquire land for a 


ning session to prepare a program which will be 
spared petty sniping from within this young, rapidly 
growing industry. 

Combined, coordinated efforts in proportion to the 
importance of the subject are in order from ATS, 
UPMA, NATA, Administrator Wright’s non-sched- 
uled Aviation Advisory Committee, Personal Aircraft 
Council, Feeder Airlines Association, AOPA, the Civil 
Aviation Legislative Council, American Association 
of Airport Executives, ADMA, Aviation Insurance 
Group, NAA, NASAO. Individual operators who fail 
to write the Board their comments, meanwhile, are 
shirking their responsibility . 

If non-scheduled aviation fails to make the strong- 
est possible case for itself in this proceeding it can 
place the blame only on its own placid ignorance of 
a few vital facts of life and how to keep it. 


field. Under an action passed by the last session of 
the legislature, Atkinson, with 1,000 souls, and its 
neighbor of Stuart, 760, are establishing a jointly- 
owned airport on 200 acres. 

Cambridge, with 1,000 population, plans to spend 
$20,000 on a field. Red Cloud, with 2,000 persons, 
passed a $9,500 airport bond issue by 4 to 1 vote. 
Gordon, with 2,000 population, has completed grad- 
ing, leveling and seeding a field of about 196 acres, 
with state aid. Crete, with 3,000 inhabitants, is mov- 
ing its field to a new location and has been allotted 
up to $10,000 in state funds. 

Norfolk, 10,000, has been allotted $25,000 in state 
funds for an administration building. Beatrice and 
Fremont, each with about 11,000 persons, are receiv- 
ing funds through CAA for completion of fields. 
Other communities are enlarging, expanding and im- 
proving their airports, according to Lawrence Young- 
man, aviation editor of the Omaha World-Herald. 

Nebraska’s record puts most other states in sorry 
contrast. Nebraska personal aviation may well lack 
the features of fancier airports of other states, per- 
haps, but the very existence of a larger number of 
adequate landing fields will put the state farther 
ahead aeronautically, and bring aviation closer to 
the people, than in most other states we can name at 
the moment. 


Dr. Warner Moves Up 

D r. Edward P. Warner plans to leave Washington 
this week for Montreal, where he will. assume 
the presidency of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization. His election is the highest 
honor yet bestowed in a distinguished career. It is 
ample evidence of the profound respect of the aero- 
nautical world for his abilities. His services to avia- 
tion and to the Civil Aeronautics Board while he 
served as member and more recently as its vice- 
chairman have been prodigious. As he begins this 
new chapter, in which he can contribute even more 
effectively toward a better world, he carries with him 
the best wishes of his countrymen. 
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April 25. 1945 

Mr. J. R. Cautley 

Mgr. Aircraft Landing Gear Sales 

Bendix Products Division 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 

South Bend 20, Indiana 

Dear Mr. Cautley: 

Grumman Aircraft wishes to thank you 
for the support you gave us in establish- 
ing five world's records for production. 

floirPUNEf TYPE I» one MOUTH 
2 MOST COMBAT PLANES IN ONE MONTH 
3 ' 10 000 HELLCATS SINCE PEARL HARBOR 
4 HIGHEST RATE OF ACCELERATION 
5 - SPEED IN INTRODUCING NEW MODEL 
We know these accomplishments would 
have been impossible without your aid. 

Very truly yours, 

GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


fa lj-\ - 

L. A. Swirbul 
Executive Vice-President 


"Benc/iy 


we did help 
GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT 
to establish Five 
World Records for 
Production! 


We arc happy to have contributed ti 
Grtimman’s outstanding; product 

greater pride in the fact that the 
herent quality and design of Bendix 
Pncudrnulic Shock Struts cot 
so importantly to the high performance 
Standards of Grumman and oilier lead- 

Bendix Pneudraulic Shock Struts 


1 , South Bend 20, 



Landini Gears . Pneudraulic Shock Strut! . Airplane Wheels . Brakes • Hydraulic Masler Cylinders and Power Brake 



Dr. Moss, A. L. Berger, and W. A. Reeves examine a 
G-E turbosupercharger — forerunner of the powerful gas 
turbine for aircraft. 


t. b. Ihompson ai 
R. G. Standerwick, G 
engineers associat' 
with development 
G-E gas turbines, sh< 
precision products 
visitors. 


G-E engineers discuss 
fuel-system equipment. 


MILESTONE at SWAMPSCOTT 


LEADING JET TECHNICIANS HOLD HISTORIC MEETING TO DISCUSS PROGRESS 



PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 

ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 

Keep on buying BONDS — and 
keep all you buy 


Jointly sponsored by the Army Air 
Forces Air Technical Service Command 
and General Electric, a three-day closed 
session of American and English engi- 
neers at Swampscott, Mass., revealed 
common problems and new develop- 
ments in the science of jet propulsion. 
Technicians of leading aircraft and air- 
craft-engine manufacturers discussed 
performance characteristics of G-E air- 
craft gas turbines for jet propulsion and 
propeller drive, combustion development, 
metallurgical advancements, air-com- 
pressor design, jet-plane design, and the 
intricate sequence of tests that gas tur- 
bines must undergo from factory to flight. 


In what was probably the first such 
meeting ever held, it was generally felt 
that the aircraft gas turbine will take 
a leading part in the advance of com- 
mercial as well as military aviation 
— and General Electric is proud to be 
associated with this work. The Com- 
pany’s vast resources in trained per- 
sonnel and equipment have ably fitted 
it to play an increasingly important 
role in both the development and manu- 
facture of aircraft gas turbines for jet 
propulsion and for propeller drive. 
Apparatus Dept., General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL if) ELECTRIC 

674-46-8872 


